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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators 
articles that report good practices, interesting experi 
ments, fact-finding and action research, or new twists 
to old ideas. Many of our readers have achieved 
results in their classrooms and in their school sys 
tems which should be known in thousands of other 
high schools 

Preference is given to articles that combine fac 


tual reporting, interesting context, and incisive style 


Topics, of course, should relate to junior. or senior 
high-school programs, services, or personnel 
Contributions should not exceed 2,500 words, al 
though we invite shorter items of from joo to boo 
words. Typing should be double spaced 
carbon copy and send us the original 


articles to 


Keep the 
To tailor 
allotted space, we may have to make 
slight changes in the manuscript 
Address manuscripts to The Editor 


House 
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To Our Readers 





€With this issue Tue Crearinc House begins its thirtieth year. It 
hardly seems that old because of the liveliness of its articles. Unlike 
many other professional journals, THe Crearinc House provides a 
platform enabling teachers to speak out on all issues in secondary 
education. Furthermore, there is a down-to-earth quality in THe CLear- 
iING House not often found in other educational magazines primarily 
directed to administrators, parents, school boards, alumni, research 
personnel, or education-at-large. 


Credit for the accomplishments of Tue Ciearinc House belongs to 
FORREST LONG, a man with a vision for secondary education. 
After many years as editor, he wishes now to assume the role of as- 
sociate editor under the new publisher, Fairleigh Dickinson College. 
President Peter Sammartino and the new Editor will carry on in the 
tradition established by Dr. Long. And Tue Crearinc House will 
continue to be a vital force for good secondary education. 


{Plans made by Dr. Long will be carried forward, with a little more 
emphasis on high-school—college relations, on historical perspectives 
of secondary education, and on secondary schools in other countries. To 
provide a sort of educational soapbox, we should like to try a “Letters 
to the Editor’ column, Of course, the major emphasis of THe CLEARING 
House will remain just what it has been. 


Is there some advice you want to give the new staff? Please write us 
if you have ideas you think we can use. Meanwhile, we promise to work 
hard to make THe Ciearinc House a publication in which you can 
take pride. 
—E.iswortH TOMPKINS 
Fditor 
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BLIND FOR A DAY 


By FRANK W. GILLELAND 


SELECTING students to be “blind for a 
day” has proved to be an effective teaching 
tool from the standpoints of motivation, 
social experience, and scientific reporting on 
the part of students and an effective medium 
for co-operation of faculty in a joint enter- 
prise with emphasis on the individual 
teacher's departmental phase of instruction. 
The purpose of the experiment is to stimu- 
late interest and imagination in the fields 
of light, sound, touch, and human nature; 
to create an appreciation of eyesight that 
is so often taken for granted; and to give the 
student a firsthand realization of the fact 
that if he should lose his sight, it would 
not be a handicap which he could not over- 
come. 

This experiment originates in the physics 
department, and all of the physics classes 
are briefed on the proposed experiment. 
The procedure of the experiment is as 
follows: 

(1) The student is to go through a 
twenty-four-hour period of normal activity 
completely in the dark. Blindfolds of card- 
board and adhesive tape or black scotch 
electricians’ tape will be put on each stu- 
dent and allowed to remain for a full day. 

(2) The student's report, presented both 
orally and in writing, is based on his 
actions, experienced reactions, and any con- 
clusions reached. 

(3) The blindfolds are put on by the 
individual student either in the morning 
or evening, as he chooses, and kept on for 
a full twenty-four-hour period. 


(4) There is a guide (or guides) chosen 
by the individual student, who must be with 
each student at all times during the period 
of the experiment but who will not inter- 
fere with the student's actions except to 
prevent personal injury or accident. Each 
guide remains with the student until the 
next scheduled guide takes over. 

(5) All students participating will, to the 
best of their ability, have a normal day's 
experiences, even to having dates, going to 
dances, and the like. 

Approximately fifteen students are se- 
lected from the list of volunteers who have 
obtained their parents’ permission. Sched 
ule sheets are then issued to them, in tripli- 
cate. These sheets will indicate where the 
student plans to be at any time during the 
period of the experiment and who will be 
his guide for specific periods of time. The 
individual student then completes thes« 
sheets and requests a parent or classmate to 
be responsible for them for the full twenty- 
four-hour period of the experiment. The 
student, after approval of the schedule by 
the instructor, keeps one sheet, gives one 
to the instructor, and gives each portion of 
the third sheet to the person who is to be 
his guide for that specific time. Each guide 
is requested to submit to the department a 
short report on the actions and reactions 
that he observes while with the student. 

For a cost of approximately twenty-five 
cents for each student participating, any 
school can well afford this activity, the re- 
sults of which are very gratifying. In phys- 
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ics class there is a marked interest in optics 
and sound by those who only observe the 
experiment and a very great interest by 
those who participate in this project. No 
longer are these phases of physics just sur- 
face material to be covered and forgotten. 
The types of questions raised by the stu- 
dents indicate a deep penetration into the 
ideas and possibilities of application to 
mankind, In many of the reports submitted 
after the experiment has been completed 
are comments on human behavior from the 
standpoints of both kindness and cruelty. 
Consideration is also given to the difference 
between sympathy and “babying of the 
handicapped.” This experiment opens the 
doors to many discussions among the stu- 
dents about ways of overcoming the difh- 
culties they encountered. 

Each year some of the students have ap- 
peared locally on television, and the news- 
papers have given good coverage with pic- 
tures of the experiment. This results in 
better general public relations and has 
been the basis for several gifts of equipment 
to the school. However, two of the most 
important public relations factors are the 
participation of the parents with the stu- 
dents in a scientific study and the increased 
interest that is aroused in the younger stu- 
dents of the school in the scientific pro- 
gram. As one parent aptly put it: “During 
this experiment either our daughter ma- 
tured in twenty-four hours or we had our 
eyes open to the fact that she was no longer 
a child but a mature woman capable of 
mature decisions. Either way, being ‘Blind 
for a Day’ has caused us to see, Our family 
is no longer composed of Bill and me and 
our child; rather, three adults now live at 
1978 E.... Avenue. Thank you for open- 
ing our eyes.” 

English teachers evaluating the reports, 
social science teachers furthering the ideas 
of the social problems of the blind, general 
science and biology teachers incorporating 
health and safety concepts, and physics 
teachers working with a motivated class in 


light and sound—all achieve new knowledge 
and respect for other phases of the cur- 
riculum. 

Below is an excerpt from the report of 
one student, James J. Jones, who has gone 
through this experience in the past. 


I was able to dress myself with only slight assist- 
ance. I guess that the routine of dressing, washing, 
and so on, is pretty well fixed in my mind, since I 
usually have only one eye open that early in the 
morning anyhow. As far as eating was concerned, I 
didn’t have much trouble after I located the food 
My breakfast bow! of cereal and my lunch sandwich 
were easy to manage. However, dinnertime found me 
chasing peas and boiled potatoes around and around 
the plate. I also had a tendency to miss the plate 
entirely and stab anything or anyone that might be 
in the way. A solution to this problem might be to 
provide divided plates for persons so handicapped. 
The ridges would keep the food in one place, thus 
eliminating the “ring around the rosy” game I had 
to play. This would need to be only a learning de- 
vice, however, since I am sure eating skill could be 
attained with practice. 

A major problem of every blind person is to gain 
confidence enough in himself to be able to move 
about. Judging distance is perhaps the hardesi thing 
to do. The uncertainty of not knowing the condition 
of the surface you are about to set foot on is always 
present to some degree, no matter how familiar you 
are with the terrain. Being able to hold on to some 
thing or someone you trust has a very definite psy- 
chological effect. Even > that person is not giving 
you directions or information, just his nearness gives 
you great confidence. The ability to put your trust in 
something is perhaps the greatest aid. | found when 
I changed guides, even if the new guide was not 
trying to “pull a fast one” and even if we were 
covering the same territory, it was much harder for 
me to walk, This must have been due to lack of confi 
dence in the new guide. 

The thing I feared the most was being suddenly 
left alone. If I knew in advance that I was to be 
left alone for a few minutes, I did not worry. But 
if, with no previous warning, I was left alone, I got 
a feeling of near panic. I felt much better if there 
were people around me talking, laughing, moving 
about, even if confusion reigned as in the halls 
between classes, than if all was silent and empty. The 
silence seemed to give an empty sizelessness to my 
surroundings, a “bottomless pit” sort of feeling. The 
noise and nearness of people gave me a sense of 
dimension, so to speak, The realization that other 
people were working in that room, walking in that 
hall, or crossing that lawn seemed to take some of 
the black loneliness from me. 


~~ 
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My conception of size was hard to adjust without 
the aid of sight. I often felt that the walls of the 
room were not parallel but slanting. The room 
seemed as though it were a long, inverted, truncated 
pyramid. 

Sounds are, I think, even more important to a 
blind person than being able to touch things. The 
world that is out of arm's reach is introduced by 
means of sound. I was alert to sounds that I gen- 
erally don't notice. The sound of my companion’s 
breathing, the sound of pencils gliding over paper, 
or chalk on the blackboard, and especially the wide 
variation in the sound of my classmates’ voices. On 
only two instances did I fail to recognize persons 
after they spoke two or three words 

I soon developed a sixth sense of being able to 
detect persons near me. This must have been due to 
very slight sounds, so small I was not consciously 
stimulated by each one but enough together to make 
me aware of the presence of a person. I detected 
quite easily a boy who had taken off his shoes and 
quietly slipped up by my side, even though the rest 
of the group tried to keep me busy by asking me 
questions to keep me talking. 

All day I was in a state of mild physcal shock. I 
was very nervous, which perhaps accounted for my 
alertness. My hands were clammy and ice ould all 
day. By evening I was quite nauseated. The next day 
I suffered mild aftereffects. My eyes were, of course, 
quite sensitive to light, and the muscles around 
them were tense and sore 

After my experience, I believe that the real prob 
lem is not the handicapped person but the so-called 
normal persons they have to live with. A handi 
capped person can and will adjust himself to the 


Something 


Speaking informally to a community club, a non- 
agenarian ex-schoolman expressed what he thought 
were a good teacher's prime qualities. He used the 
railroed-crossing warning as an illustration 

“STOP, LOOK, and LISTEN means ‘Be alert,’” he 
said. “It is the same for a really fine teacher. He 
STOPS before he answers or accuses or goes ahead 
He stops to evaluate his own ideas and practices 








EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article describes a project orig 
inated in the physics classes at North 
High School, Phoenix, Ariz. The results 
have been of value to teachers and stu- 
dents of many other classes. The au- 
thor, a faculty member of North High 
School, reported the experiment in the 
spring, 1955, edition of the Phoenix. 





physical aspects of his world, The problem person is 
one who, because he does not stop to think, takes 
advantage of one who is handicapped by gushing 
over him ostentatiously or playing a practical joke 
on him, 

If you want to experience a one-against-the- world 
feeling, just sit through a class, as I did, where the 
teacher had thoughtlessly seated you in the front of 
the room, apart from the class. I was constantly 
called to the students’ attention as an oddity, Some 
of these reactions were kind; others were not, I did 
not suffer any real injury from this, since I knew I 
would have my sight back in a matter of hours. But 
it did dramatize to me that our treatment of any 
handicapped person should not be any different 
from that of any other person. Of course, we should 
give the handicapped everything we can to help 
him overcome the handicap, but we should treat 
him like any other human being who wants to be a 
vital part of the group, who wants, instead of pity, 
love and understanding 


Borrowed 


He LOOKS for the cause behind a given circum 
He looks regularly for the good 
in things and people. He LISTENS to pupils’ ideas, 
reasons, and responses. He listens for cues to guide 
his succeeding behavior or procedures.” 

“These are the ways of democracy,” he concluded, 
“and a teacher who is conscientious makes the most 
of them.”—Adaline Hull, Clinton, Ill. 


stance or action 








A GUIDE 





to Educational Progress 


By ABLETT H. FLURY 


‘Theseus, a mechanical mouse with an 
electrical brain, can be set down anywhere 
in a labyrinthine maze he has never seen 
before. By trial and error he can find his 
way to a hidden piece of electrical “cheese.” 
Put down again at any point in the laby- 
rinth, he can retrace the shortest route to 
the “cheese.” Electronic brains are able to 
direct the switching of freight cars in rail- 
road yards, the calculation of tax bills, the 
taking of department store inventories, the 
translation of Russian into English, and 
the forecasting of the weather. Electrical 
wizards talk to one another in a beep-beep 
!anguage of their own and act on what they 
hear. These and other marvels of the age 
are reported in a collection of articles in 
the Saturday Review for January 22, 1955, 
hailing the advent of the Second Industrial 
Revolution, 

Atomic power, electronics, and automa- 
tion threaten to take from the average hu- 
man being of mediocre attainments any- 
thing in the way of productive ability that 
he has to sell, say these articles. A direct 
quote from Norbert Wiener’s Cybernetics 
says further: “Just as the skilled carpenter, 
the skilled mechanic, the skilled dressmaker 
have in some degree survived the First In- 
dustrial Revolution, so the skilled scientist 
and the skilled administrator may survive 
the Second.” 

Although we know that the productive 
capacity of our country was vastly increased 
by mechanization in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, we may not overlook the immediate 
hardships which were brought upon a large 
portion of the population in the advanced 
countries as the revolution took place. Over 
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the years, improvements in education have 
done much to bring about readjustments 
and eliminate hardships. Are we welcoming 
the Second Industrial Revolution without 
realizing the effects of its full impact? In 
recent years we seem to have learned from 
our experience with the First Industrial 
Revolution how to cope with mild disturb- 
ances through incorporating into our edu- 
cational system the benefits of higher levels 
of learning for all our people. Are we going 
to be able to use this knowledge to meet 
further changes? Whether the effects of 
atomic power, electronics, and automation 
develop in revolutionary or evolutionary 
fashion, their influences are certain to be 
felt. In anticipation, preparation for dif- 
ferent circumstances than now exist is in- 
escapable. 

These changes are certain to affect our 
schools. If the schools are to continue to 
contribute to the preservation of American 
democracy and the advancement of com- 
merce and industry, then the people who 
guide the schools must understand the 
foundational principles upon which free 
public education has evolved in America. 
Without this understanding, the schools 
may travel like rudderless ships responding 
to windy blasts from various pressure 
groups. 

Fortunately, the recent publication of 
the Educational Policies Commission, Pub- 
lic Education and the Future of America, 
makes available to anyone who will read it 
an understanding of the unique relationship 
of free public education to the maintenance 
of the ideals and practices of American de- 
mocracy. 
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Schools Support Democracy 


The Commission describes how the sup- 
port of free public education in America 
has been intertwined with the development 
of the basic principles upon which our 
system of government was founded. To 
America’s own citizens and to vast numbers 
of immigrants, the public schools have 
taught the three R's and have trained our 
youth in the ways of life in a democratic 
society. As our economy has become more 
complex, our social structure more in- 
volved, and our international relations more 
extensive, the American people have been 
forced by circumstances to achieve increas- 
ingly higher and higher levels of educa- 
tional development. 

The schools, both public and private, 
have responded to these pressures, success- 
fully for the most part but often involved in 
the confusion and contention prevalent in a 
society where machines were adding amaz- 
ing power to man’s control over nature. 
The waste of future confusion and conten 
tion may be avoided if we can see more 
clearly the role of the school in our democ- 
racy. 

At the same time that free public edu- 
cation has been expanding, the courts 
have protected the right of parents to send 
their children to schools which are not 
part of the public system. The recognition 
of this right is a necessary adjunct to the 
full development of the public schools. 
Public schools and independent schools, 
aware of the role that each should play in 
supporting the democratic process, realize 
that each must be effective if either shall 
survive. When totalitarian governments 
have come into power, one of their first 
steps has been the suppression of private 
schools. A second step has been the mis- 
direction of public education to the com- 
plete enslavement of the people. Both pub- 
lic education and private education have, 
admittedly, a mutual interest in their com- 
mon welfare. 





A Guipwe TO EDUCATIONAL PROGRESs 
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Individuals and Society Profit 


A ready acceptance of educational op- 
portunities by ambitious and capable indi- 
viduals has always been profitable both to 
themselves and to their country. With the 
increasing complexity of business and 
industry in America, others who lacked 
education or the ability to profit fully from 
the established educational process found 
themselves unemployed or placed in posi- 
tions where their inadequacies became ap- 
parent. The resulting loss to the individual 
and to society was obvious. Pressures upon 
the schools directed them to raise all the 
children of all the people to the highest 
level of their abilities. 

Although the schools have continuously 
developed more effective instructional tech- 
niques, they have barely been able to sup- 
ply the demand for well-trained workers at 
all occupational levels. As the requirements 
for effective living in our American democ- 
racy rise to higher stages, the schools may 
well expect that increasing demands will 
be made upon them. 

At the same time that business and in 
dustry have been calling for workers with 
increasingly higher levels of educational 
achievement, the citizenry has found it 
necessary to be able to act intelligently 
upon political, social, and economic prob- 
lems of increasing complexity. More and 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Public Education and the Future 
of America, a recent publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission, de- 
scribes the way in which the historic de- 
velopment of great American princi- 
ples and the practices of the American 
educational system have become inte- 

ated in the American way of life. 
This is the document referred to by the 
author, who is assistant commissioner 
of education in charge of curriculum 
and instruction for the state of New 
Jersey. The book is reviewed on p. 53. 
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more, the schools have been compelled 
to increase the extent and effectiveness of 
citizenship training. 


Local Control Guides Schools 


When we talk about those who guide the 
schools, we are fortunate that we can in- 
clude not only the administrators but the 
teachers, the boards of education, and all 
the American public, The great power over 
education which reposes in the local com- 
munity appears to be one major character- 
istic of the American educational system 
which has contributed immeasurably to our 
country’s greatness. Other countries, we 
know, have vast natural resources which 
they have not been able to develop be- 
cause of the ignorance of their people; 
others have evolved great centralized edu- 
cational systems, without providing for 
their people the satisfactions of life which 
Americans enjoy; in still others, educa- 
tional systems have been made efficient and 
universal within the country but have led 
the people to disaster, as in Germany under 
Hitler. A most important factor in gearing 
our own educational system to American 
democracy has been the way in which the 





major control of the schools has been kept 
in the hands of the people. 

In America, the responsibility for free 
public education is vested in the local com- 
munities which the schools serve. While 
minimum standards have been established 
in all states, these requirements have been 
relatively few. Their effect generally has 
not been to restrict the public will of any 
community but to stimulate the conscience 
of those communities in which the respon- 
sibility for maintaining an adequate educa- 
tional program has become dormant. 


Report Is Good Reading 


The plain language of Public Education 
and the Future of America proves that writ- 
ing need not be cryptic to be profound. An 
hour given to the study of this publication 
will prove interesting. Here is an easily 
understood review of our basic democratic 
principles: a guide for making those count- 
less small decisions which, when put to- 
gether, shape the destiny of our country. 
The document will prove invaluable to 
those Americans who accept their responsi 
bility for guiding the future development of 
our schools. 


* 
A Gold Mine 


Workbooks! To use or not to use, that is the 
question, Some of the feeling on this question would 
almost be hot enough to burn the paper on which 
this is written. It seems to the writer that this ques 
tion would be similar to asking a man about to take 
a trip if he were going to carry a suitcase or Glad- 
stone. The answer might be, “It depends on what 
I am going to use it for and what means of trans 
portation I use.” The question seems to resolve itself 
to this: Is the curriculum designed to meet the 
current needs of the student? In other words, when 
a need for drill on a certain aspect of the instruc- 
tion is apparent for one or all of the pupils, the 
material is available for the teacher immediately. 

In no way is the workbook, in the hands of a 
good teacher, any more of.a crutch than is the text. 
book. The teacher who can explain a concept being 
taught in the language of the student and at the 
level of understanding of the student, needs the text 
book or workbook only as resource material. Granted 


we must place something in the “hot little fists” of 
the pupils to satisfy public demand, but our first 
objective is to develop ideas, ideals, and skills in each 
student. Until these objectives are developed by the 
student himself with the guidance of the teachers, all 
classroom work is busy work. 

We should list books in their proper category as 
resource materials with films, slides, pictures, record 
ings, tack-board displays, learning devices, models, 
and so on, If all resource materials were viewed in 
their correct proportion, the teacher would see 
around him a myriad of helps for teaching ideals 
and skills. 

Examine your next assignment. Are you interested 
in “covering” a certain amount of material? Are 
you interested only in keeping the students busy and 
quiet? Or is there some concept that you expect each 
student to claim as his very own and in so doing 
become a better informed, more stable citizen today 
and tomorrow?—Hamilton W. Brown, Pomona, Calif 








Spelling-Game Time 


By ROBERT L. COARD 


Doers your high-school class give a big 
groan when it’s time to study spelling? 
There is really no reason why their suffer- 
ing should be prolonged, for spelling can 
be one of the most enjoyable activities of 
English class. First of all, though, the stu- 
dent must be convinced that he needs to 
study spelling. | approach the problem of 
motivation in the following way: 

“No, class, there isn’t any poiat in learn- 
ing to spell a jaw twister like ‘parapher- 
nalia.’ If you want to use it, look it up in 
the dictionary. The words that cause 
trouble are the common ones that we think 
we can spell and can’t. Here's a sentence 
containing three words that we might use 
every day in writing. If you all spell these 
words correctly, we won't bother to have a 
spelling unit.” 

I then dictate this sentence: “I left the 
best questionnaire in existence in the res- 
taurant.” After repeating the sentence sev- 
eral times, I go racing down the rows with 
my pencil. Check, check, check. All wrong. 
Check, check. Two wrong. Check, check, 
check. All wrong. Here at last is one sen- 
tence that is probably correct, but the pa- 
per is marred by two dark erasure blurs, 
indicative of painful indecision. The class 
laughingly agrees that it’s best to have a 
unit in spelling. 

It's a good idea to present your spelling 
hazards as much as possible in the form 
of sentences and paragraphs, for the trans- 
fer from the spelling of individual words 
on demon lists to the spelling of these 


words in an actual context is surprisingly 
small. In introducing sections on ie and 
ei words recently, I have been using this 
sentence: “I believe I received a report 
that he was seized by the Russians at the 
siege of Berlin.” Undoubtedly you can 
pack other demons into more challenging 


sentences. Or better yet, let the students 
compose their own sentences, made up 
perhaps from their own misspellings, and 
try them out on the group. The only guide 
to follow would be to limit the spelling 
sticklers to words frequently used. The 
trickier and slipperier they are, the better. 

The attitude toward the teaching of 
spelling rules is fluctuating nowadays, but 
the rule governing the plurals of nouns 
ending in y maintains itself in textbooks 
because of its wide application. After re 
peating the rule several times and refresh- 
ing the class's memory of just what are 
vowels and consonants, I work out with 
their help a number of examples on the 
blackboard. Words like “attorney—attor 
neys” and “journey—journeys” illustrate 
one part of the rule; words like “berry 
berries” and “mystery-mysteries” the other 
Checking on what was said in discussion 
and what was placed on the blackboard 
can take the form of an amusing game. 
Have the class rewrite the rule, both parts 
of it, and see who can furnish the most 
examples under each section. Let a stand 
ard dictionary be the final judge of whether 
an item can be accepted as a legitimate 
form. Surely this is no crueler a game than 
Scrabble! 

Some years ago the editors of the Satur- 
day Evening Post conducted a feature, 
“Can You Outspell Our Authors?” in which 
they gathered misspellings from their 
manuscripts and had the readers try to 
correct them. I find a somewhat similar 
device another help in enlisting the atten- 
tion of freshmen and sophomores in spell- 
ing. From the papers of the advanced stu- 
dents I occasionally compile a list of errors 
which I try out on the youngsters under 
the label, “Can You Outspell Our Seniors?” 
They frequently can! 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


If you are going to use the word 
“misspell,” it is wise not to misspell it, 
says the author in this practical ap- 
proach to the spelling problem. He is 
on the faculty of the State Teachers 
College, Minot, N.D. 





Making mnemonic devices likewise stim- 
ulates interest in spelling. Memory aids 
can readily be abused; but I, who always 
see a rat in “separate” and hear an M—i— 
double s—i—double s—i—double p—i in 
“Mississippi,” can hardly doubt their ef- 
fectiveness. Encourage the student to com- 
pose memory devices for several of his most 
bothersome words. Let him see, if he wants, 
a dance in “attendance,” an able in “indis- 
pensable,” and a villa in “villain.” The 
confusion between “principal” and “princi- 
ple” may be reduced if he will remember 
that when “principle” means a rule it ends 


in le, like “rule.” Perhaps the student may 
have a turn for rhyme: 


Make your teacher blithe and merry. 
Put no a’s in cemetery. 


While I was teaching English in junior 
high school, I once organized a 5°, club. 
Membership in this organization was made 
up not of future influence peddlers in 
Washington but of students who misspelled 
certain words on a much publicized list. 
No names were ever mentioned, but when 
a violation occurred a 5%, symbol, indi- 
cating'a 5% grade deduction charge, ap- 
peared in the margin of the test or theme. 
Before I put this Draconian code into ef- 
fect, my classes had made known the need 
for becter spelling and the existence of the 
list by a widespread poster campaign, 
which succeeded at least partially in mak- 
ing the school spelling conscious. At leas*, 
students called my attention to the fact 
that the word “misspell” was misspelled on 
several of the posters! 


I Left English for Journalism 


After I had taught English for sixteen happy 
years, the superintenden: of schools and the prin- 
cipal of my high school suddenly brought me from 
upstairs to the journalism office. which looks on my 
left through glass to the typewriters and on my 
right to the tables of the classroom. I was in the 
newspaper business, And I found that a good many 
of my new colleagues find the English teacher a 
trifle on the stuffy, critical side. Maybe because news 
youngsters are busy writing features, news, editorials, 
ads—busy with printers and typesetters, with foot- 
ball programs, basketball and newspa 

The other day I picked up the School Press Re- 
view and began to read “Improving the Status of 
the Student Publications Adviser.” I read how 
teachers are quick to note errors, pounce on typo- 
graphical errors. (I thought of my students on proof- 
reading and copyreading days pouncing on spelling, 
punctuations, typographical errors, and errors of 
fact.) Then came the poke at the English teacher: 

“Naturally it is saddening to report that some of 
the most savage critics of school newspapers are 











English teachers. For example, there is the English 
teacher who dissects the newspaper in her class- 
rooms, using errors to teach her students. Some 
English teachers—not all, of course—seem to resent 
the fact that journalistic writing is not academic 
and artificial. Such critics, of course, do not post all 
their written assignments themselves—term papers, 
examinations, problems, and the like—on the bul. 
letin board for the public to inspect.... ~ 

“Relatively few English teachers’ organizations do 
anything for student publications. Certainly the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English has done next 
to nothing. The English Journal has rarely an article 
that helps advisers. State and local associations are 
no more effective. Yet all teachers of communication 
should work together, helping rather than hinder- 
ing each other.” 

Then this clincher: “Students of the language arts 
recognize the fact that good student journalism is 
English at its best . . . you find motivation, stimula- 
tion, or sustained interest in English writing. . . .” 
—Reef Waldrep, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 





In-Service Growth of 
Funior-High-School Teachers 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 


Wuen junior high schools were at first 
established, a sufficient number of teachers 
definitely prepared for junior-high teaching 
was not available. Furthermore, there were 
teachers who had been instructing in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the elemen- 
tary schools and in the ninth grades of 
high schools for whom positions had to 
be provided, While these junior-high-school 
teachers were rather well prepared for 
teaching in high school, their experience 
had not encompassed actual junior-high- 
school teaching, and many of them were 
not too familiar with the theory and phi- 
losophy of junior-high-school education and 
with its organization and procedures. 

When Superintendent Huey of the El 
Paso, Texas, public schools some twenty- 
five years ago said that at least 50 per cent 
of the training and growth of teachers oc- 
curred on the job after leaving college, he 
probably made an understatement. Cer- 
tainly for junior-high-school teachers it 
was an understatement. With the greatly 
increased and increasing shortage of teach- 
ers in the United States, more and more 
teachers will be employed in junior high 
schools without having completed prepara- 
tion for the positions, so that their poten- 
tialities of personality and scholarship may 
not be fully realized. 

The junior-high-school teacher must be 
prepared generally in the field of education 
and in the subjects which he teaches; he 
should be familiar with the basic theory 
and philosophy of the junior high school 
so that they are meaningful words in terms 
of organization, curriculum, methods, 
guidance, counseling, and public relations. 


Major Functions of the Junior High School 


In the past quarter century, the nation 
has moved steadily toward a junior-high- 
school type of organization, until today, 
of the four million in grades seven and 
eight, about two million (or 50.4 per cent) 
are now in some type of junior high school. 

Among the more important reasons for 
the establishment of the junior high school 
was the necessity for developing an inter 
mediate institution which would lessen the 
break between elementary and secondary 
education. Junior-high-schooi staff mem 
bers should continue to give considerable 
thought to the problem of transition from 
elementary to secondary education. This 
involves many problems of curriculum, 
methods, staff, and extracurricular activi- 
ties. 

Likewise, the important function of indi- 
vidualization must be more than a shibbo- 
leth. How can the educational activities 
and experiences of every youngster be well 
adapted to him as an individual—to his 
educational and other experiential back- 
ground, to his capacity and aptitudes, to 
his interest, to his future needs and indeed 
to all aspects of him as an individual? 

A third important function which sets 
the goals and, to some extent, the pattern 
of in-service growth of junior-high-school 
teachers is that of exploration. One of the 
principal functions of the junior high 
school is to provide experiences, motiva- 
tion, and direction for pubescent boys and 
girls to explore the major areas of subject 
matter, to explore the interests and activi- 
ties of people in the world in which they 
live, and to explore themselves. 

















EDITOR'S NOTE 
Coauthor of the best known text on 
the junior high school, the author, who 
is director of the College of Education, 
University of Colorado, emphasizes the 
importance of in-service education for 
junior-high-school teaching staffs. 





A fourth important function is that of 
socialization, Today we attach much im- 
portance to the social growth of young 
people--their learning to associate and 
work with others, to lead and to follow, and 
to participate in group and co-operative 


activities of a variety of types. This in- 


volves in-service growth along the lines of 
group dynamics, sociometry, and sociomet- 
ric measuring devices and procedures. 

A fifth function is that of guidance and 
counseling. Teachers in general are pre- 
pared much better for classroom teaching 
than for counseling. Furthermore, the skills 
and understandings involved in counseling 
can hardly be developed elsewhere but on 
the job and in conjunction with young 
people and their problems. 

Also giving direction to in-service growth 
activities of those working in the junior 
high school is the necessity for learning 
more and more always about the nature of 
the pubescent, Merely familiarizing one- 
self with the findings in research studies 
is not enough. A considerable amount of 
firsthand experience with boys and girls 
of that age is essential. To be effective this 
experience must be developed by alert 
interest on the part of the teacher as a 
student of early adolescents. 


Education Measured as Growth 


The need for in-service activities aimed 
at in-service growth is the result of a new 
way of looking at education. This new way 
attaches much more importance to educa- 
tion as growth. The school exists for the 
purpose of providing situations which cause 
young people to have experiences that will 
stimulate, accelerate, and condition their 
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desirable growth. Growth must be thought 
of as all-around growth—that is, including 
not only intellectual growth but social, 
physical, and emotional growth. In-service 
growth of the teachers will produce better 
materials and procedures for developing 
desirable social qualities, ideals, and skills 
on the part of youngsters. 

As a corollary to this new way of thinking 
about education, the teacher must learn to 
measure growth. This goes much further 
than measurement of information and in- 
tellectual skills. It includes measurement of 
all-around growth, not by paper and pen- 
cil tests alone. Among other things, it in- 
volves developing understandings and 
techniques for observing evidence of growth 
or deterioration on the part of young peo- 
ple in all of their behavior in classrooms 
and around the schools, especially in their 
relationships to other human beings. 


Public Relations 


An expanding focus of attention in re- 
cent years has been the problem of im- 
proving public relations. We have seen a 
geometric increase in the attacks upon the 
schools, upon teachers, upon curriculum, 
upon methods, and upon those who train 
teachers. In protecting the schools from 
unfair attack, each one of us has a job to 
do. Our responsibility to inform the pub- 
lic of what we are attempting to do in 
junior high schools and why we are doing 
it has become more important. We must 
seize every opportunity—through news- 
papers, P.T.A.’s, communications to the 
home, group meetings of parents and chil- 
dren. Changes in curriculum and _proce- 
dure in the junior high school are not 
exactly new things, but they are not under- 
stood by a great many parents. Every new 
venture in junior-high-school education 
should be one about which parents have 
been well informed. It would be much bet- 
ter if parents had participated with us in 
planning the venture and were able to 
watch it develop. 
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Equally important is the necessity for 
making friends—friends for the school sys- 
tem in general, friends for our particular 
school, friends for junior-high-school edu- 
cation, and personal friends for each one 
of us. We need to have the parents con- 
scious of the fact that teaching is a little 
different and better. Homework must be of 
a type that more definitely brings to the 
parent the nature of what we are trying 
to do. Let me recommend a must reading 
for every one of us—a little sixty-four-page 
book by the National Education Associa- 
tion, bearing the title, /t Starts in the Class- 
room. In this bulletin are found many prac- 
tical suggestions for improving the nature 
and details of homework in ways that will 
involve the parents in the youngster’s 
homework so that they will see better what 
the youngster is doing. Furthermore, this 
homework is a type which does not put the 
parent in the position of protecting the 
youngster from his enemy, the Simon Le- 
gree teacher, but rather in the position of 
co-operating with both the youngster and 
the teacher. Homework should enable the 
parents to help the youngster understand, 
rather than coerce him on arithmetic or 
spelling, as the parent was taught a third 
of a century ago. 

In a practical way, this bulletin discusses 
many suggestions for better pupil-teacher 
relationship. These procedures, 
along with the dangerous and the “don'ts,” 
may well constitute a very valuable part 
of in-service study growth in the improve 
ment of teaching. 


various 


Reports to Parents 


Very closely related is the necessity for 
the improved study of better reporting to 
parents. For example, is it ever safe to 
abandon the report card? Indeed, is it ever 
safe to change the marking system without 
having parents participate in the study of 
the proposed changes and approve of them? 
Good public relations and good educa 
tional procedures call for a more com 


plete report to parents. Reports should 
involve something more than a teacher's 
over-all estimate of the youngster’s all 
around growth within a given subject. Not 
only should growth of different types be 
evaluated, but perhaps within a subject 
the progress in growth should be broken 
down under a number of headings. Report 
cards should be supplemented by reports 
in the form of letters to individual parents 
and to groups of parents, Furthermore, the 
possibility of reporting—in 
other words, parent-teacher conferences 
should be considered. 

Throughout this country thousands of 
school systems have increasingly been em 
ploying more parent-teacher conferences in 


face-to-face 


connection with the growth of the young 
ster. In some schools both home visitation 
and visitation of the teacher by the parent 
are encouraged and provided for. In an in 
creasing number of schools, office hours are 
advertised to parents so that 
know when they may find the particular 
teacher available for a private conference 


they may 


Extracurricular Activities 


Another area in which there needs to be 
considerable amount of in-service growth 
activity relates to extracurricular activities 
In most junior high schools, extracurricular 
activities constitute the major part of what 
might be thought of as electives to meet 
individual interests. A study of students who 
have quit school and those who have be 
come institutional cases in reform and penal 
institutions has impressed many of us with 
the great importance of extracurricular ac 
tivities. The dropout and the juvenile de 
linquent is characteristically not a joiner. 
He has not belonged. The school has not 
reached him either through the ciassroom 
or through the social life. 


Types of In-Service Growth 


I think without any question a teacher 
may profit by the regular college courses, 
particularly if taken in summer school 
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rather than in extension courses during 
the busy year. I think courses may need to 
be taken in various professional fields 
closely related to the problems which the 
teacher faces; in the junior high school, 
with the necessity for broadly trained teach- 
ers in several fields, there is need for most 
college graduates to take a few undergradu- 
ate courses to fill in the blind spots. I hope 
that the time will come when every junior- 
high-school teacher will have the equiva- 
lent of five years of training. I am not so 
certain that the master’s degree is the best 
way to get the fifth year of training. It 
may be that with the liberalization of the 
requirements for the master’s degree that 
that avenue may become a more practical 
procedure. 

I think it is important that courses taken 
should be definitely job-related. They 
should be such as will bear directly upon 
the problems involved in the job of the 
particular teacher at the time, which may 
include such projects as the following: 
(1) the parent and home relationships; 
(2) remedial work; (3) the core curriculum; 
(4) the bright child; (5) resource units; 
(6) selection of textbooks; (7) guidance and 
counseling; (8) homework; (g) pupil data 
~—gathering and interpretation; (10) com- 
munity; (11) audio-visual education; 
(12) motivation; (13) other topics. 

Greatly increasing in number are local 
workshops, conducted either just before 
the opening of school or at the end of the 
year, or, quite frequently, during the school 
term. Most of these workshops now center 
upon particular problems and rather spe- 
cific areas upon which teachers are engaged 
in their work during the year. This type of 
approach seems effective, particularly where 
provision has been made for the use of 
competent consultants. I should say that 
the best situation is when the consultant is 
retained for at least a year or, better still, 
for several years, and makes a number of 
trips to the local school system. The con- 
sultants may come not only from teacher- 





training institutions but also may come 
from other cities. 

I believe that tremendous improvement 
has been made in the in-service growth of 
teachers as a result of the shift of the gen- 
eral plan of improving school learning ex- 
periences from what might be thought of 
as the “common-front” plan to the “oppor- 
tunity-for-individual” plan. Twenty or 
thirty years ago, and even more recently 
in some school systems, the effort has been 
made to have all teachers move along in the 
same direction at about the same pace. This 
was particularly true where ambitious 
superintendents of schools or directors of 
instruction wished to develop what was 
known as the “Newville” plan and to ad- 
vertise that particular school and, of course, 
its top-bracket leaders. But it has been 
proved impractical to attempt to get all 
teachers to adopt a single, uniform plan. 

I think that in-service growth of teachers 
should involve special training for teachers 
who will do special jobs, as for teachers who 
assume responsibility for teaching groups 
of atypical children. 

Modern programs of in-service growth 
and teachers recognize the basic principles 
of human relations as they now are coming 
to be held in home, in industry, and in 
school supervision. The old authoritarian 
philosophy is giving way to a philosophy 
or procedure which recognizes eacl indi- 
vidual. Creative ability and leadership are 
identified and utilized wherever found. 

The question always arises whether the 
in-service growth should be departmental 
or organized on a horizontal or a vertical 
basis. My observation is that it is better 
done when it is organized on both bases. 
Teachers must learn not only to think 
within departments but to think of pro- 
grams and the possibilities which span de- 
partmental lines. It is exceedingly desirable 
that teachers have a broad outlook and not 
be drawn into narrow departmental posi- 
tions. I feel that at least in the seventh 
grade, also probably in the eighth and pos- 
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sibly in the ninth, youngsters should have 
more than one subject from the same 
teacher. We have moved too far in the 
direction of departmentalization. Tremen- 
dously important is the necessity for the 
interrelation between English literature, 
composition, and language, on the one 
hand, and the problems of history and the 
social studies on the other. An excellent 
contribution which will assist teachers is 
a new monograph prepared by Professor 
G. Robert Carlson, University of Texas, 
and Professor Anthony L. Tovatt, Ball 
State Teachers College, zad published by 
the National Council for the Social Studies, 
in which the opportunities for correlation 
between the English and the social studies 
are developed. 

There are two types of in-service growth 
activities which must be recognized as dif- 
ferent from one another. First, there are 
those who engage in leadership and pro 
duction and those who develop materials 
and spend time working intensively on 
various problems. Second, there are a larger 
number who should be consultants and re- 
viewers and serve in an advisory capacity 


for the production group. They both have 
important places. Those who work in the 
area of production should have a light load 
while they are working intensively. 

In all in-service growth activities we 
must keep contact with the elementary 
school and the secondary school and their 
workers. There must be no high-hat atti 
tude or excessive provincialism. For ex- 
ample, we must teach the three R's not 
only through the junior high school but 
through the senior high school. College 
preparation is an important function of the 
junior high school. There must be a mu- 
tual respect and a constant interorientation. 

In-service growth activities must give a 
great deal of attention to the study of hu- 
man beings—of pupils, of colleagues, of 
parents, and indeed of ourselves. We not 
only know much more about mental hy- 
giene and personality growth but we are 
becoming convinced that they are of much 
greater importance than we have thought 
them to be in the past. The successful 
teacher of today in the junior high school 
must be one with a sturdy personality and 
with at least average mental hygiene. 


A Science Activity in Astronomy 


Class 9-10 at Winthrop Junior High Schooi, Brook- 
tyn, N.Y., was going to study astronomy as its next 
unit. Since this was a small group and not too 
strong academically, it appeared to provide a good 
opportunity for the development of an activity ap- 
proach to the study of astronomy. With motivation 
from the teacher, the class became interested in 
converting their classroom into a miniature plane- 
tarium. All of the activity which ensued was under 
the direct supervision of the class officers and the 
guidance of the teacher. 

The class decided that they would like to study 
the solar system. Then they agreed, after discussion, 
that the planets and their satellites would be of 
prime importance. A list of “facts to collect” about 
each planet was compiled. The class officers assigned 
committees the responsibility for gathering data on 
the various planets. The children were given time 
in class to consult with the small, but adequate, 
science library; others made use of the school library; 


and several took out books from the public library 
(many for the first time). 

Several periods were devoted to consideration of 
how best to construct the planets, how to suspend 
them, and how to construct models of them. The 
final decision was that papier-m&iché would be the 
most satisfactory because it is light and can be 
colorfully decorated. The art teacher assisted with 
ideas and had the children working on the construc- 
tion of the pianets during art periods. With the 
co-operation of their mathematics teacher the class 
calculated the proper proportionate sizes of the 
planets and their relative distances, for use in mak- 
ing the planetarium. Each planet was suspended 
from the ceiling by white cord or thread and secured 
by Scotch tape. The central light of the room served 
as the sun. When the project was completed, a poster- 
type legend was prepared to help other children 
using the room to identify the planets.—Jra Leroy 
Stern, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















The World in a Classroom 








By MARY NETTS 


Two neaps, oblivious to the hum of ac- 
tivity surrounding them, bent over a map, 
intent on locating the birthplace of Faremi 
in Iran. For some time an animated, al- 
though largely one-sided, conversation had 
been carried on between the two. 

Suddenly the copper curls of Louise 
lifted and she exclaimed, “Why, Mrs. Netts, 
Faremi knows lots of our words. Just six 
months here in the United States. I'll bet 
I couldn't say a word in Persian even if 
I'd lived there a whole year.” 

At the excitement in Louise's voice, other 
students in the seventh-grade citizenship 
class paused in their activities and chimed 
in: “Did you learn English over there?” 
“Do the boys play football in your coun- 
try?” “What are your schools like?” 

Faremi answered the bombardment of 
questions in faltering English. With an 
expression of having just unearthed a rare 
jewel, Louise said, “Isn't it fun having 
Faremi in our class!’ A sunny smile spread 
over Faremi’s dark, sensitive face. He had 
been accepted as one of the crowd. 

In addition to Faremi, we were fortunate 
in having in our classes boys and girls who 
had lived for some years in Iraq, Lithuania, 
China, Finland, and Venezuela. Here was 
an opportunity for all to benefit—to enrich 
their own lives with firsthand information 
from these students. 

As interest grew, a plan evolved. One 
student had spent a summer visiting rela- 
tives in Sweden; another had lived for a 
year in India; a third had spent a summer 
vacation with his parents in Guatemala. 
They, too, wanted to share with others 
their own vivid experiences in new and 
exciting places. Thus “Nations of the 
World” was launched, and as we planned 
together, the unit grew in scope and 
variety. 


Each student chose a country generally 
associated with his own family background. 
During this selection, Bert Hodges spoke 
up: “Everyone seems to have some relative 
who has been to a foreign country. Nobody 
in my family ever went anywhere. But I've 
read lots of books about Tibet. Could I tell 
the class all the things I've read about 
Tibet?” 

“I'm like Bert,” said Angela. “I don’t 
know anyone who ever lived or even visited 
in another country. I've always wanted to 
know more about Greenland. May I take 
Greenland for my report?” In each class a 
few like Bert and Angela were eager to 
delve deeper into the customs and way of 
life of countries which had long fascinated 
them. 

From the fourteen classes, numbering 
430 students, the following topics were 
chosen: location, topography, climate, cit- 
ies, schools, language, history, customs, 
sports, products, music, famous people, 
holidays, occupations. Stimulating and un- 
usual ideas came from the discussion period 
which followed. Pete Brunner's parents, 
after a long trip to Haiti, had brought Pete 
a Haitian voodoo drum. “Do you think I 
could bring the drum to school to show the 
others?” 

“When we lived in India,” Judy broke 
in, “my mother bought jewelry made of 
coin silver and some temple bells. I'll bring 
those.” 

From attics, cupboards, and living rooms 
flowed a wealth of maps, pictures, flags, 
dolls—all manner of unique and interest- 
ing articles from a wide variety of countries. 
Mexican cloths, Guatemalan hangings, and 
an Icelandic sheepskin rug covered our 
plain wooden tables with a profusion of 
color and design. Within a couple of weeks, 
an ordinary classroom was converted into 














a miniature “Nations of the World.” Chi- 
nese teakwood, ivory snuffboxes, a Meno- 
rah, an Arabian hookah, Moslem prayer 
caps, and Swedish glass were included in 
the display. 

By this time, enthusiastic parents began 
to call. One father, a lecturer at a near-by 
university, knew a young Nigerian who 
would be happy to come to talk with us 
about life in his country. A mother spoke 
to each class about her life in Finland. The 
project even brought two young Tokyo 
high-school teachers to talk to us about 
Japanese customs. 

Each succeeding day brought new sug 
gestions. “I've got loads of cardboard at 
volunteered Janice White. “I'll cut 
it in squares and we can print the name of 


home,’ 


the country we've chosen on it.” 

“Let's arrange our chairs in a semicircle,” 
said ‘Tom, “and have our display tables in 
the middle of the room.” 

One morning as | walked down the cor- 
ridor to my class, I saw Philip almost hid- 
den behind an enormous wooden box. 

“Mrs. Netts, Pop said I could bring this 
‘Nations of the World.’ The 
wooden chest was an intricately carved 
Chinese Inside were rose 
beads, a Chinese pipe, Chinese coins, snuff- 
boxes, a yellowed ivory Buddha, and a deli- 
cate scroll of raw silk with beautiful Fujji- 
yama in the background. Philip brought 


in for our 


teakwood box. 


out each article and carefully placed his 
offering among the others. His face glowed. 
He was sharing. 

Students hung the many flags that were 
contributed across the front of the room. 
They lined the shelves with dozens of dolls 
dressec in native costumes. They brought 
to class music from many countries—Irish 
jigs, German lieder, Polish polkas, Spanish 
tangos, and haunting Hungarian folk 
songs. 

Now program chairmen for each of ou 


14 sections were elected and the stage was 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Four walls doth not a classroom 
make. Here is a story of a valuable unit 
of work, reported by a teacher of sev- 
enth-grade citizenship in the junior 
high school at Teaneck, N.J. It deals 
with learning about the world through 
visitors from other lands. 





set. Three exciting weeks had gone into the 
planning. The day had come for our first 
speaker. 

“Boys 
nounced, “today we begin our unit on ‘Na 
tions of the World.’ Our first speaker is 
Lois Graham, who will tell us something 


and girls,’ the chairman an 


of that small, mountainous, and beautiful 
country, Switzerland, one of our most fa 


mous democracies.” Lois came to the front 
of the room and gave us a vivid account ol 
Swiss life and customs. At the conclusion 
“Now 
record for you in which you'll hear the 
While 
listening to the music, I'm going to pass 


of her talk, she said: I'll play a 


yodeling of Swiss singers. you're 
around a small sample of one of the most 
famous products of this country, Swiss 
cheese.” During the question period which 
followed, blonde, blue-eyed Elsa related a 
legend which she had learned from her 
Swiss grandmother. 

And so, from a simple beginning, our 
“Nations of the World” became one of the 
most rewarding experiences of the year's 
work. Not only did we gain information 
about other countries, but we saw and en 
joyed their representative art; we heard the 
music distinctive of various areas of the 
world; we learned something of the funda 
mental sameness of all human beings. We 
understood more clearly that differences in 
customs, music, art, and daily life do not 
set us apart, but that these very differences 
can enrich our lives and make us truly 
“members, one of another.” 








We Don’t Have to 
Practice What We Teach 


By FRANK L. STEEVES 


Recentiy a senior student enrolled in a 
methods course in a professional depart- 
ment of education asked me if I could sug- 
gest an “easier” source on a topic than the 
adopted textbook. The textbook in this 
instance was not particularly difficult, al- 
though containing a full measure of pro- 
fessional jargon. However, I suggested a 
source somewhat less technical, albeit some- 
what less worth while. Later he returned 
with a second request for information lead- 
ing to a still “easier” source. This series of 
requests puzzled me. 

Books in any professional area—medi- 
cine, law, engineering, architecture, ac- 
counting, education—are not written to 
provide for the range of individual differ- 
ences such as are taken care of by a series 
of secondary-school English textbooks, Nor 
do students in most professional areas have 
the strange idea that all are entitled to suc- 
ceed solely because of attendance and effort. 

With these thoughts in mind, I informed 
the student that, to my knowledge, no 
easier books were available. Further, it was 
his problem to read, study, and learn from 
the materials available on the topic. I 
should, naturally, regret his inability to 
comprehend these materials, but I saw no 
need to try to teach him to read. In other 
words, some people who undertake any 
professional study fail in their efforts. 

This hard-boiled attitude—more typical, 
perhaps, of medical school than teachers’ 
college—caused an indignant reaction. 

“You,” he said, “are violating one of 
the very principles you told us to practice!” 

“Just what is this principle?” I asked. 

“You said that the average ninth-grade 
class would have students who would range 
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in reading ability from fourth or fifth 
grade, maybe up to college sophomore. And 
you said we ought to provide reading ma- 
terials to take care of all these students.” 

“Well,” I agreed, “that is roughly what 
I said. Now what is your point?” 

“You aren't providing reading materials 
to take care of all your students.” 

“No,” I said, “nor do I intend to, for the 
simple reason that I am not teaching an 
average ninth-grade class!” 

Then followed a more detailed explana. 
tion, which may be stated briefly as follows: 
Every ninth-grade pupil is entitled to the 
best education which society can provide, 
within the limits imposed by his own capa- 
bilities. Inasmuch as ninth-grade pupils 
exhibit a wide variety of individual capa- 
bilities ninth-grade teachers are faced with 
the complex problem of devising methods 
and providing materials which wiil chal- 
lenge and motivate all degrees of capability 
within these classes. They struggle with 
this problem for one reason: The pupils 
are not ready for competition in society. 
They need whatever the school can give. 
The problem is not peculiar to the ninth- 
grade student; it is characteristic of all 
grades in the public schools. 

But no student in any professional col- 
lege is entitled to receive more than the 
opportunity to work toward entrance into 
the profession. Students who do not pos- 
sess the capabilities demanded by a pro 
fession certainly have no right to expect 
materials geared to their limited or unre- 
lated capacities. 

I do not happen to believe in failure or 
failing marks or in retardation for ele. 
mentary-school pupils, a viewpoint well 
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supported by educational research. Yet, 
this would be ridiculous if applied to the 
professional college. Applying the label 
“failure” to a little first grader simply does 
not have the same effect on society or the 
individual as recognizing the deficiencies of 
an incompetent medical student. 

It is time that all instructors in teacher 
education faced up to this fact. We don't 
have to practice what we teach! 

To some extent, of course, we should 
do the kind of teaching advocated in our 
methods courses. We should use audio- 
visual aids wherever pertinent. We should 
use valid and reliable methods of evaluat- 
ing achievement, We should provide a cer- 
tain amount of diagnosis and guidance— 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
The eye-catching title of this article 
is matched by its sense-making context 
The author is director of student teach 
ing at the College of Education, Uni 
versity of North Dakota 





including guidance out of teaching in some 
cases. We should provide direct experience 
We should provide coherent direction and 
organization for the learning activities in 
which students participate. 

But we need not and should not apply 
principles of elementary and secondary 
education to the professional program in 
teacher education. 


Submitted for Your Consideration 


I've been teaching only since 1930 and certainly 
shouldn't be expected to know everything there is 
to know about this great educational process. | 
have, however, identified three ways of working 
with people, having tried them all. Maybe I should 
be coy about my great discoveries, but I want to 
share them right away. 

First, is the doing-things-to-people approach. You 
boss them, push them, tease them, shout at them. 
You also instruct them, but basically it’s the “be 
quiet while I cast one more pearl” philosophy. You 
can see this idea at work in history, too, for people 
and nations have used their power over others in 
many ruthless ways, and still do, of course. The 
methods of the Inquisition appeared long ago and 
are still popular. 

Second is the doing-something-for-people way. 
Things are very calm; at least they appear to be. 
They stay that way as long as the teacher is not 
challenged. Go along with the teacher and the 
teacher will knock himself out with effort for the 
class. Some beautiful lessons are presented and heard 
In history it’s the philosophy of the benevolent 
despots who try so hard and are always a bit sur- 
prised at what they deem the lack of gratitude of 
the people, who “did make a horrid noise as the 
duke went by.” 





The last approach is the doing -things-with-people 
It's a partnership, an association, with mutual rights 
and obligations. It promotes creative activity, and 
the unexpected is likely to happen. Nor do stand 
ards have to suffer, for work is done and can be 
evaluated by established methods, Democracy with 
out standards is doomed. In the world around us 
this philosophy is at work. The United States is 
learning its lessons about doing things for and 
doing things with other countries, so that the self 
respect of both can be preserved. 

There is no one education formula in teaching 
that insures success. Everything must be done in 
degree, and in a setting. I do not advocate that 
teachers should throw away their notes and start 
from zero again each semester. That would be silly. I 
do advocate consideration, by the teacher especially, 
of ways to make the class a shared experience with 
mutual support. Teaching surely means that some 
one (the teacher) teaches something (subject matter) 
to someone (the learner) by some procedures 
(methods) and for some purposes (objectives). That 
introduces five variables and makes teaching a really 
tough assignment. I don't see how any of these 
factors can be overlooked and routinized into a 
final perfection.—Gerald L. Poor, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich. 





NOTICES—FRESH AIR— 
FRUIT SHOWERS 


By JOHN H. TREANOR 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
Mr. Treanor, who is master of the 
Francis Parkman district of the Boston 
public schools, suggests that these three 
short shorts concern new teachers and 
their problems. He also admits having 
his tongue in cheek. 





NOTICES 

A notice is a downright nuisance. A mes- 
senger bolts into your room, holds a paper 
under your nose, and departs like Lars 
Porsena of Clusium. Two days later the 
principal frowns his troubled way into your 
room. I 
that milk report?” My gracious, what re 
port? You have a hazy recollection of a 
notice having something to do with milk— 
or was it dental certificates or Junior Red 
Cross or the fund to buy an elephant or the 
teachers’ meeting next week? This little 
tableau occurs with predictable regularity. 

Let us, therefore, take what are called 
measures. If you are an orderly creature, 
you can handle notices in stride. But if, 
alas, you belong to the great company who 
bathe in the waters of Lethe, you had best 
conjure up some system. A notice may be 
a nuisance to you, but to the front office 
it's prime paper, and you had better not 
discount it. 

So, get yourself a calendar pad or a note- 
book in the five and ten and when, on wings 
of song, a messenger floats into your room, 
take time out from mental arithmetic or 
collecting paintbrushes to jot down a 
phrase or two. No system has ever yet been 
devised to spare busy teachers these trouble- 
some interruptions, and while we have 
Carlyle’s words that “every genius is an 


“Miss Abercrombie, could have 
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impossibility till he appears,” it does not 
seem likely that you will solve the problem. 

Three things, then, are indicated when 
Read 
entirety. 2. Jot down what part concerns 


a notice comes ‘round: 1 it, in its 
you. 3. Do what it says—on time. 
“Now, class, before we were so rudely 


interrupted. .. .” 


FRESH AIR 


Fresh air isn’t just for the birds. If you 
were the principal going from room to 
room, you'd know what we mean. Thirty- 
five little moppets in one classroom are not 
unlike sardines in a can—it gets stuffy. It’s 
really a lot of human beings in one con 
tained vessel, not to get too technical about 
it. And we have long since observed that 
the primary grades need the most attention 
to this detail. 

In the matter of ventilation, unless you 
have one of those de-luxe classrooms where 
technology does everything, there are two 
schools of thought: Either leave two or 
three windows open all the time; or once 
every so often fling open the shutters. 
Neither way is satisfactory. In the former, 
the pupils at window side shiver under the 
Canadian air mass, and in the latter, the 
intervals of air flush 
frequent, especially when winter is in fuil 
cry. Then, too, you'll soon learn that when 
the wind is east, the air is damp; when it's 
northwest, the air is cold. In short, the lo- 
cation of your room often determines the 
atmosphere within. 

Ventilation, however, is not entirely be 
yond your control. ‘Consider your own 
health, not to mention the well-being of 
your charges. Be mindful, therefore, of the 
air that “nimbly and sweetly recommends 


tend to become in 
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itself unto our gentle senses.” It will make 
for better health and happier work. The 
pupils will seem brighter, and you may 
avoid a vesper headache when day is done. 


FRUIT SHOWERS 


To be avoided like the plague. There is 
always a quid pro quo or, to paraphrase for 
the B.S. majors, you don’t get suthin’ for 
nuthin’. Time was when an apple for 
teacher was an innocent and pretty gesture. 
One apple is O.K. Also one pear, one 
orange, one whatever is handy. But when 
from not disinterested motives your fifth 
grade springs a fruit shower (with the 
dastardly connivance of the teacher next 
door), the mélange of fruit, some of it in 
recognizable condition, can be a heady 
salad. We understand the generosity of the 
little innocents, their thoughtfulness, their 
self-denial. What a gesture—to give up, 
freely, this spotted Baldwin, this spongy 
this well-thumbed Our 
hearts are touched! 


orange, banana! 


Ai—Froi 


SHOWEFRS 


But 
situation, some down in black and white, 


beware. There are rules in ever 
some unwritten, Fruit showers are governed 
by the latter, much like jolly England. For 
having shown high-octane astonishment at 
the generosity of her pets, the recipient 
must in no circumstances make any least 
move to resume the legitimate work of the 
day. 

Hence the regular program is tacitly 
interred, and the welkin reverberates with 
sundry games, spelling matches, movies, 
squash ball in the yard. Happily, it has 
never been known that fruit was showered 
in the morning. Wherefore, the only de 
fense a harassed teacher should attempt is 
to postpone the inevitable to the dying 
minutes of the day. When a fruit shower 
is downwind, you can't escape the fall-out, 
but you can lose gracefully 

P.S. While the best way to dispose of the 
stuff is to redistribute it, this is never done, 
at least under a Republican administra 


tion. 


New Student Council 


The newly organized student 
Marietta, Minn., 


worth-while 


council of the 


public schools had a busy and 


first year. Officers of the council were 
nominated by their classes and were then voted on 
by the entire high school. Each class is represented 
in the student council. The meetings are scheduled 
for every first, third, and fifth Tuesday on a rotating 
hour basis. The council is financed by 


(We 


the money 
from the pop machine receive one cent on 
each bottle of pop sold.) 

A major event worked out by the council was the 
planning of heme-coming. The council was in charge 
of selecting the slogan used for the home-coming 
football game and determining how the candidates 
for king and queen should be chosen, the orchestra 
for the dance, and the route for the home-coming 


parade, The money received from the occasion was 


Ihe 
responsible for promoting the scoreboard fund 


put in a scoreboard fund council was also 

A great problem arose in our school concerning 
‘pep fests.” The student council was responsible for 
having the skits ready for each pep fest and also the 
pepping up of the cheering. We have likewise pro 
moted the cleanliness of the school cafeteria and the 
school lawn, and we planned an honors night last 
spring, at which awards were given to the outstand 
ing students of the year 

Our student council representatives who attended 
the District 


Clarkfield, Minn., last winter took an active part 


Eleven Student Council Convention in 


in the four discussion groups. We learned a great 
deal, which was brought back to the benefit of the 
school.—Joan Stamp, Secretary of the student council 


im 1054-55. 





Can COUNSELING 
Reduce Dropouts? 


By 
JOE M. YOUNG 


CAN COUNSELING reduce dropouts in high 
school? Most counselors, we believe, would 
answer “yes.” When called upon to sub- 
stantiate such a statement, however, these 
same counselors would be forced to fall 
back upon generalities or to point out a 
few specific cases where students who 
seemed on the verge of dropping out de- 
cided to remain in school after one or 
more counseling interviews. This article 
certainly gives no positive affirmative an- 
swer to the question. It does give, we be- 
lieve, some facts and figures which can be 
used as evidence that a well-organized coun- 
seling program in high school probably 
does tend to lower the dropout rate. An 
elaborate setup with suitable control 
groups would be necessary to develop sta- 
tistically valid figures on this question. Such 
was not provided in this study. 

Table 1 shows the trend in dropouts 
among those students who enrolled in Tuc- 
son Senior High School, Tucson, Ariz., dur 


ing the school years 1946 to 1953 inclusive. 
The table gives data only on those students 
who enrolled and withdrew during the 
same school year. It was not possible to 
get figures on those who failed to return to 
high school after a summer vacation. It can 
be seen in Table 1 that the dropout rate 
has been reduced from 20.74 per cent in 
1946-47 to 13.89 per cent in 1953-54. 

For five years prior to 1946-47, the drop- 
out rate had remained between 20 and 22 
per cent. In 1947 six part-time counselors 
were added to the staff of the high school 
with an average counseling load of approxi- 
mately i160 students per hour of assigned 
counseling time. The following year four 
additional counselors were added and the 
case load was reduced to approximately 
100 students per counseling hour, where it 
has remained to the present. Any student 
who is considering withdrawing from high 
school, for any reason, is required to hold 
an interview with his counselor. 


TABLE 1 


Recorp or Drorovts 


Tucson Senior High School 
1946-47 through 1953-54 


Gross 
Enrollment 
2 B64 
2,952 
2.989 
9,106 
§,108 
§.252 
3624 
93.54: 


Year 


1946-47 
1947-48° 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-517 
1gai-se 
1952-53 
1953-54 


* Counseling program began in 1947. 


Active Enrollment at 
End of Year 

2,270 

2.3 
2,485 
2,657 
2.561 
2 B20 
$.098 
3.299 


77 


Per cent of 


Drops Drops 


"94 
575 
gol 

449 
563 
454 
526 
532 


20.74 
19-74 
16.76 
445 
Bit 
14.38 
14.51 


13.89 


+ Outbreak of Korean War 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Unlike those in many other coun- 
tries, public high schools in this coun 
try are concerned with their holding 
power. The author, who is co-ordinator 
for the department of guidance and 
counseling in the Tucson public 
schools, comments on an eight-year 
study made at the senior high school in 
Tucson, 





So many variables affect student tenure 
in high school that it would be the height 
of folly to point to one factor as the de- 
termining one. However, three major 
events took place during this period which 
one would assume might influence with 
drawals: In 1948 the Tucson Senior High 
School went on double shift and continued 
so for two years, One-half of the students 
attended school in the morning, the other 
half in the afternoon. This does not seem 
to have affected the dropout tend. In 
1950, a $1,000,000 addition to the high 
school was opened and students went back 
on regular shift. The new addition housed 


_ 
j 


a modern vocational education program 


1940-4 
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and one might assume that these two fac 
tors would have further reduced dropouts 
However, the Korean conflict occurred this 
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same year, and a sharp increase in dropouts 
is noted. 

In Table 2, where an attempt has been 
made to list causes of dropouts, there are 
two significant factors which might reflect 
the influence of counselors: In 1946 the 
causes of nearly 34 per cent of dropouts 
were listed as nonattendance and disinter 
est; in 1953 this had been reduced to 
slightly over 23 per cent. Whereas the so 
called preventable reasons for withdrawals, 
such as finances, marriage, joining the 
armed services, employment, nonattend- 
ance and disinterest, running away, reform 
school, and detention by the law, comprised 
12 per cent of the gross enrollment in 1946, 
they had been reduced to 7 per cent in 


1953- 


interest 
Running away from home 


Nonattendance and dis. 
Reform school 


Joining the service 
Detention by the law 


Iliness in family 
Work 


Illness 
Finances 
Death 
Marriage 











Murder in the Pressroom 


By LIEBER ANKER 


Tuis isn’t a “whodunit.” It’s a “who's 
doing it’—every day in too many schools: 
Who's killing the unique educational 
values possible in high-school newspaper- 
work? Who's stifling the search for facts, 
the eager harnessing of language, the moti- 
vation for seeing a job through on time, 
the impetus to work with, understand, and 
be interested in people? J’accuse—YOU! 

The writer, howbeit a school-newspaper 
adviser, is no frustrated crank. Her admin- 
istrators are sympathetic with her en- 
deavors; her colleagues ‘are usually « 
operative, seldom vituperative, never de- 
manding. Her teaching schedule includes a 
4o-minute “free” newspaper- 


< 


> 


period for 
work (there is no journalism course), and 
she has access to funds for state and na- 
tional school press organization member- 
ships and for new texts when needed. Be- 
sides, she is cognizant of other advantages. 
Hence, she has occasion to count her bles- 
sings, and she does. But the accusation 
stands, 

One of the most precious of citizenship 
rights is freedom of speech, which has its 
readiest expression in the great American 
concept of freedom of the press. That par- 
ticular freedom has had a history of abuse, 
as well as a longer history of glory and 
service. 
pave the road for more service and less 
abuse if given the proper recognition in the 


The school newspaper can well 


cocurricular program in schools which 
provide no journalism course. 
What constitutes proper recognition? 


Assuredly, time and a place for the prep 
aration of copy, with all that the phrase 
implies, plus funds to meet any deficit 
created by such items as unexpected in 
creases in printers’ charges. And “prope: 
recognition” connotes much more, which 
will be discussed in due time. 
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Ideally, time for preparation of copy 
should mean inclusion of a journalism 
course. Without such a course, the next 
best, but far from completely satisfactory, 
situation is a period in the school day when 
the adviser read check 
layouts, and organize new stimuli for im- 


is free to copy, 
proving staff workmanship and acumen. 
What keeps such a free period from being 
a 100 per cent boon is the fact that editors 
and reporters are seldom free at the same 
time as the adviser. The writer has such a 
period and cherishes it, but still gives 
twenty or more hours per month to news- 
paperwork at noon, after school, and at 
Some this work 
supervision; in our school a teacher must 
in 
present. 

Speaking oi classrooms brings to mind 
one of the most grievous handicaps to 


home. of is, of course, 


be a classroom where students are 


school-newspaper achievement: absence of 
a pressroom with such necessary equipment 
as typewriters, bulletin boards, files, in- 
and-out baskets, and plenty of dictionaries 
and thesauri. In this day of Taj Mahal 
school buildings, resplendent with back- 
stage dressing rooras and kitchen units, the 
inclusion of 1 pressroom is automatic. But 
what a miscarriage of justice prevails in 
many old buildings, where press equipment 
must fight for ssrvival in a classroom never 
free for newspaperwork until after school 
and usually located at the opposite end 
of the building from the nearest typewriter. 

A school newspaper may develop anemia 
from the lack of a pressroom, but it won't 
expire. What more nearly threatens 
kill it or, at any rate, reduce it to a state 
of gibberish and inanity is the pressure 
from the well-meaning but 
adults regarding what should and should 
not be printed, These are the same indi 


to 


uninformed 


- 
' 
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viduals who express themselves so volubly 
on the importance of freedom of the press, 
both as a guarantee of continued democ- 
racy and as an effective foil for the syn- 
thetic dissemination of information preva 
lent in Soviet-dominated countries. What 
they seem to imply as they seek to shackle 
the school press is that a school newspaper is 
a kind of plaything, not to be taken too 
seriously as journalism. What better prep- 
aration for an understanding of the com 
mercial press can be provided than the 
existence of a lively school-press setup? 

At this point the argument may be pre- 
sented that freedom of the press can be 
misinterpreted grossly, at school level as 
well as by the commercial press. Yes, the 
press has abused its freedom from time to 
time and has been guilty of inaccuracies 
and a sadistic emphasis on sensationalisra; 
it is this very fact, casting deep shadows 
on the history of journalism, that the 
writer would use as a reason for urging a 
more understanding attitude toward the 
school newspaper on the part of its adult 
readers. If the staff members know that the 
responsibility for getting accurate school 
news into print has been wholeheartedly 
bestowed on them by a trusting administra- 
tion, they will not shirk that responsibility 
and will be less often guilty of misjudg- 
ment than if the administration treats the 
school paper as just another school club 
in the cocurricular program. 

The writer feels impelled to insert this 
plea to administrators: Don’t let the ad- 
viser’s indoctrination of staff members in- 
to the ideals and obligations of the Ameri- 
can press be relegated to mere instruction 
in theory by failing to give recognition 
publicly to the importance of the paper in 
the life of the school. Show confidence in 
the paper's mission by letting it handle 
important school dicta; 
for it; yes, by giving it authority to pro- 
mulgate editorial policy that seeks to im- 
prove the school even while it turns a spot- 
light on wrongs and weaknesses. Only thus 


by saving scoops 


PRESSROOM 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
Miss Anker says she wrote this article 
because the subject of the high-school 
newspaper needs airing, and we think 
you will agree that she airs it well. She 
is on the staff of the Metuchen, N.]., 
High School. 





will the staff have proof that they are en 
gaged in a vital activity that is at the same 
time serious business, brooking no careless 
use of facts or opinion, And only thus will 
the student body, assuming they have been 
properly briefed in English and social stud 
ies classes on the meaning and significance 
of the American press, get the experience 
they neeil in interpreting a newspaper's 
purpose and obligations, so necessary for 
after-graduation participation in a volatile 
civic environment, 

These not in 


the head are 


tended to render the reader insensible, but 


blows to 


rather to toughen him into belligerency, in 
to a pugnacious determination to see to it 
that the school paper will be treated with 
respect and dignity, not as the object of 
tyrannical supervision. Let's be specif 
with some examples of this tyranny. 

A high-school principal once caused an 
entire issue of his school’s paper to be 
burned publicly because he disapproved 
of one of the write-ups. Granted that the 
information published should possibly have 
been killed before it reached print, did the 
principal choose the most enlightened way 
to correct the staff? 

Another 
principal urged the journalism adviser to 
avoid such items as “What was going on in 
Miss W- —'s class the other day? The noise 
made us all curious,” 
anything like that appeared in the paper, 
parents phoned in to ask what kind of 


time, in another school, the 


because, whenever 


school the principal was running. Ob 
viously, both the principal and the parents 
needed reminding that, just as a com- 
mercial newspaper gives evidence of its 
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political leanings, so the school press will 
be colored by teen-age interpretations and 
reactions and that such do not preclude 
the literal loss of administrative control 
over the student body. 

Again, one administrator wanted the edi- 
tors of a school paper to soft-pedal edi- 
torials dealing with the need for a new 
school, His motives were kindly and honest, 
but when intelligent, articulate students 
have convictions based on their experience, 
the school paper is the best and healthiest 
medium for the airing of such convictions 
—that is, if we are sincere in our belief that 
a democratic press must provide for the 
voice of an informed public to be heard. 

In the writer's own school, bulletins have 
had to be issued to the faculty, explaining 
why feelings should not be hurt if every- 
thing their clubs do does not appear in 
print. Timeliness, significance, and general 
mass appeal determine what news is “fit 
to print.” 

Well, the writer has been on the stand 
long enough. To summarize: First, the 
school press is a vital educational experi- 
ence, as close as any classroom subject to 
real life experience, for both the staff and 
the rest of the student body. Its activities 


Extracurricular Activities Controlled 


In an effort to prevent the eager beavers from 
overloading themseives with positions in extracur- 
ricular activities, the activities commitee of Ashland 
High School, Ashland, Ohio, has set up a plan of 
control as follows: 

(1) No person can serve in more than one elective 
office in the school organization, Each nominating 
committee or adviser must consult the list of previ- 
ously elected officers posted in the office of the di- 
rector of activities and must submit list of officers 
elected immediately after the election. 





















need to be protected, fostered, provided 
for, and acclaimed whole mindedly, as 
befitting any endeavor that makes school 
life purposeful. Second, faculty advisers, 
both editorial and business, should not be 
just any teachers who happen to be with- 
out other heavy administrative assign- 
ments; they should be selected for their 
knowledge of journalism (or their eager- 
ness to learn about it), their appreciation 
of the potentialities of the school press, and 
their desire to convey to their student 
workers a love for truth and fitness as 
regards the power of the printed word. 
Third, funds should be made available, not 
to subsidize the paper completely but to 
help permit more than 50 per cent of the 
students to buy the paper as cheaply 
as possible. (Advertisements help, too.) 
Above all, school personnel should give 
concrete evidence of support and encour- 
agement, rather than of restriction and 
mistrust. If motivated by an ideal compa- 
rable to “where honor leads the way” (at 
the top of the masthead of our paper), a 
student staff will cherish its raison d'étre, 
namely, to help the school, by disseminat- 
ing only constructive information. 
The plaintiff rests her case. 


(c) A list of appointive positions has been com- 
piled by the advisers, These positions are protected 
likewise from overcrowding. 

(3) No limitation needs to be made for member- 
ship in the organizations. It has been found that a 
widespread list of officers and appointed persons will 
take care of the pressure put on time for students. 

This plan eliminated the greatest fault in extra- 
curricular activities—that of a student being too busy 


to get proper responsibilities discharged effectively. 
—Sidney R. Boyd, Ashland, Ohio. 





TRENTE ANS APRES 


To paraphrase Alexandre Dumas—“It Is Thirty Years Later.” 


This issue initiates the 


thirtieth 


volume of THe CLEARING 


House. What started out as a simple and temporary project in 
1920 developed into a journal of far-reaching effect. Beginning 
with the fourth volume, the name of the publication was changed 
from the Junior High CLearinc House to the JuNtor-Sentor Hicn 
ScHoot CLEARING House and appeared under the editorship of 
members of the department of secondary education at New York 
University. Forrest FE. Long, Philip W. L. Cox, and Arthur D. 
Whitman were the designated editors. 

How and why the original JUNtor Hich CLearinc House began 
can best be explained by its originator, 8, O. Rorem, who at that 
time was principal of East Junior High School, Sioux City, Iowa. 
This is what he wrote when the magazine was revived in 1928. 


THe First Votume 

It was a one-year project established in 
1920-21 for the editor's purpose of gather- 
ing Junior High School data from the 
whole U.S.A. as a definite aid to the ad 
vancement of East Junior High School of 
Sioux City, lowa. A few hundred circulars 
entitled “An Idea” brought a score of 
checks for membership ninety days before 
the first bulletin appeared. . . . 

With the publication of eight bulletins 
the Junior High Clearing House stopped, 
with the editor's object fulfilled. From 
the writer's view point it was closed for- 
ever. 


THe SECOND VOLUME 


In February, 1923, at Cleveland several 
superintendents at the Annual meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence asked 
M. G. Clark, Superintendent of Schools 
(Sioux City, lowa): “What has become of 
the Junior High Clearing House which was 
published at Sioux City several years ago?’’ 
When the reply was made that the study 
was designed only for a single year, some 
discussion was made of its merits and serv- 
ice. 
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On the return of the Superintendent 
from Cleveland, he suggested that we get the 
entire city back of the project. The result 
was that M. G. Clark as Chief-Editor and 
with all administrative officials as associates 
the project went through with a satisfactory 
career. The writer gladly stepped back as 
an associate-editor with the duties of “pro- 
motion manager.” After the promised eight 
bulletins were published, the Clearing 
House closed its activities. 


THe 
Five years have passed without a Clear- 
ing House project. With the first separation 
of Lebanon's Junior and Senior High 
School units into their standard groupings 
of 7-8y and 10-11-12, the wish arose that 
our two Junior High principals and our 
forty teachers should have for their inspira- 
tion the most recent and best data upon 
Junior High School practice in the United 
States. A conference with the local princi- 
pals, a word to a few Junior High School 
people of Pennsylvania at the annual State 
meeting last December, a few letters to 
friends who knew the Junior High Clearing 
House I and II constituted the preliminary 
steps and here we are in the midst of it, 


Tump VOLUME 








Early Teen Agers and 
Racial Prejudice in the South 


By 
THOMAS J. HILL 


THE NINTH-GRADE class* at the P. K. 
Yonge School, University of Florida, was 
studying a unit on social class structure in 
America and the effects of social stratifica- 
tion on the way in which people live. On 
this particular morning the teacher asked if 
there were any questions of a general na- 
ture concerning the unit which the stu- 
dents would like to discuss, The discussion 
was initiated by Student A, who said, “Yes, 
the Negro question.” 

Student B: “I think we are getting into 
something bigger than social class; we are 
getting into prejudice.” 

Student C; “People will tolerate the 
Negro when they need him for cheap 
labor,” 

Student A: 
that she likes 

Student D: “Why do we have to make 
so much fuss over the Negro? Why don’t 
we let him just come to school, and if a 
well-qualified Negro teacher comes along, 
give her a job?” 

Student E: “The Negro is not advanced 
enough to go to our schools.” 

Student A: “If you let them come to 
school with you, they will think they are 
as good as you are.” 

Student F: “Well, aren't they?" 

Student A: How would you like to be 


married to a Negro? 


“She is just trying to say 
Negroes.” 


* The class is com of seventeen boys and 
twelve girls. Their chronological ages range from 
162 months to 208 months, with a mean age of 
175.2 months, Scores made by the boys and girls 
on the A.C.F. Psychological Examination range from 
10 to 58, with a mean score of 98.8 (these are raw 
half scores). The boys and girls come from families 
representing various socioeconomic backgrounds— 
from day laborer to college professor. They ap 
pear to be a representative group for this area 
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Student G: “Just because you go to 
school with them, you don’t have to marry 
them. I know lots of white people I would 
not want to marry.” 

Student H: “A Negro might take your 
girl friend, but you don’t have to marry a 
Negro.” 

Student E: “It says in the Bible that you 
are not supposed to mix the races.” 

Student F: “Where in the Bible does it 
say that? Try and find it and bring it to 
class so that we can all hear about it.” 
(The passage was never produced.) 

Student H: “We were out on the basket- 
ball court shooting a basketball and a 
Negro boy about our size came over and 
just started shooting with us. He was pretty 
good. We had lots of fun.” 

Student A: “Oh, I don’t mind that; I 
like to play with them.” 

Since the topic seemed to be of such 
great interest to the group, they decided 
that they would have a debate on the 
following Monday. The topic for debate: 
Resolved, That segregation laws by the 
states are valid and should be enforced ac- 
cording to the Constitution of the United 
States. Three speakers volunteered for the 
affirmative side and three for the negative. 
A summary of the main points made by 
each speaker follows: 

First Negative Speaker: (1) Segregation 
is not in keeping with democracy in that 
equal opportunities are not available to all 
people. (2) Biologically, the blood of white 
and colored people is the same and con- 
tains the same elements. (3) Color is con- 
trolled by the chemical composition of the 
skin. All people have the same chemicals 
in their skin, only in different proportions. 























































(4) The Negro is not dumb; he just needs 
an education and the opportunity to suc- 
ceed. 

First Affirmative Speaker: (1) The stand- 
ard of living of the Negro can be brought 
to a decent level and segregation still main- 
tained. (2) If Negroes come into our class- 
rooms, they will not be accepted by anyone 
and the situation will be worse. (3) The 
debater spoke of “hate” between the races 
and quickly changed the word to “mis- 
understanding.” (4) While admitting that 
the Negro does not have equal rights, this 
speaker does not feel that going to school 
with whites will help. 

Second Negative Speaker: (1) Originally 
all people came from one race. Then they 
branched out and different conditions 
under which they lived made them appear 
to be different (color, actions, and so on). 
(2) It is not healthy for a nation to live 
within a nation. It is the white people who 
are endangered hy race prejudice because 
there are more colored people in the world 
than white people. (3) We say that this 
just isn’t the proper time to end segrega- 
tion, but probably the real reason is that 
we are afraid, 

Second Affirmative Speaker: (1) In a study 
to determine how southern doctors feel 
about segregation, 42,000 questionnaires 
were sent out, and answers received from 
5.750 doctors in seventeen southern states. 
(The teacher pointed out that this was 
not a very good return.) Almost without 
exception the doctors believed in strict 
segregation. They said that the Negro can- 
not compete with the white person men- 
tally and that the white person cannot 
compete with the Negro physically. How- 
ever, they were in favor of admitting Negro 
doctors to medical associations. 

Third Negative Speaker: (1) The Negro 
has never had the chance to show what he 
can do. (2) The trouble between Negro and 
white would be reduced if they understood 
each other better, and the only way to 
accomplish this is for them to be associated 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Since racial segregation in the public 
schools in certain states is much in the 
news, Dr. Hill believes that this article 
represents, in part at least, a factual ap- 
proach to one aspect of the problem. 
He is assistant professor of education 
at the University of Florida and has 
taught in the public schools of Georgia 
and Florida. 





with each other, (3) The main trouble is a 
false pride which has been built up by white 
people. This makes them think that they 
are better than everyone else. 

Third Affirmative Speaker: (1) The 
Negro in the South should have equal 
opportunity and should have schools as 
good as the whites have, but this objective 
can be achieved and segregation still pre 
served. (2) White people, especially the 
low-class whites, would ridicule the Negro 
if he were in the same school. (4) It is O. K. 
for whites and Negroes to work together 
but not to go to school together because 
this would lead to their being together 
socially. (4) The Constitution does not say 
whether or not the races must be together 
to have equal rights. 

It was apparent throughout the debate 
that the majority of the talking was based 
on personal opinion and that very little 
research had been done by the speakers. 
This was brought to their attention by 
the teacher. 

On the day following the debate, Student 
F said that he had a story which he would 
like to read to the class. The class agreed 
to hear it, so he took a comic book from his 
desk and began reading. The story was 
about a war hero who had returned home 
from Korea. His buddy had saved his life 
by jumping on a grenade and losing his 
own life. When no one claimed the body of 
his buddy, the hero's mother and father 
made arrangements to have the body sent 
to them for burial in the family plot. When 
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the body arrived, it was discovered to be 
that of a Negro, and the pressure from the 
townspeople forced the family to bury the 
body in the Negro cemetery. 

When the returning hero heard about 
this, he was very unhappy and made a talk 
at a meeting welcoming him home. This is 
how it was reported: 


Finally the auditoriusx: quieted down, and their 
soldier hero began to speak. His voice was scarcely 
audible... . “They drafted me inte the army. They 
took me away from my home, my family, and this 
town I loved .. . and they put a uniform on me. ... 
They trained me and sent me to Korea. They said I 
was fighting for democracy . . . helping to turn back 
the tide of slavery that threatened to overrun Asia, 
t.urope, and the world.” ite held up his right arm 
with a steel clamp for the hand. “I gave my right 
hand defending freedom and equality. And I was 
proud of it... .” His voice lowered, his face grew 
grim... . “I was proud, that is, until today.” .. . 
He looked from face to face. “I had a buddy in 
Korea. We ate together, slept together, laughed 
together, cried together, and fought together, We 
fought for democracy together. . . . He gave his life 
for that cause... . He saved mine in doing it. He 
threw himself on a live grenade and got blown up 
to save me. But when his body was sent back here, 
it wasn't good enough to be buried in Fairlawn 
Cemetery, It wasn't good enough because its skin 





tore the skin to pieces didn’t know its color .. . 
didn't care if it was white or black. What did he 
die for? What did I give my arm for? You say you 
are proud of me. Well, I'm not proud of you. I'm 
ashamed! I'm ashamed of you and for you!” The 
soldier sat down. There was no applause .. . no 
cheers . . . no band playing. Little by little the 
crowd filed out of the auditorium , . . sheepishly, 
silently . . . leaving the soldier-hero alone in the 
town hall. Leaving him crying. . . .t 


When Student F finished reading the 
story, there was complete silence in the 
rvom. No one spoke for several seconds and 
then a suggestion was made that they go on 
to the next report. The story seemed to 
upset the group more than anything else 
that happened during their discussion of 
racial prejudice. 

As 2 final activity concerning racial 
prejudice, the class was asked to answer ten 
questions. No names were placed on the 
papers so that it would be impossible for 
anyone to tell just how an individual 
answered a given question. Below is a com- 
pilation of the responses to the various 
questions: 


+ From comic book in possession of Student F, 


wasn't the right color... . Well, the grenade that nd. np 
Questions ANSWERS 
Yes No Undecided 
(1) Do you believe that prejudice is shown toward the Negro in the South? 22 ' % 
(2) Do you believe that officers of the law treat Negroes as well as they do 
whites? 6 15 if 
(g) Do you believe that there is more prejudice against the Negro in the North 
than in the South? ! 18 7 
(4) Do you believe that Negroes should attend the same churches as whites? & 12 6 
(5) Do you believe that Negroes and whites should eat in the same public 
dining places? 7 15 4 
(6) Do you believe that Negroes should have schools as good as whites? 25, o ' 
(7) Do you believe that Negroes and whites should attend the same schools? s 18 5 
(8) Do you believe in nonsegregation but feel that laws are not the answer? 16 6 4 
(9) Did you contribute to the discussion today? 18 8 ° 
(10) Do you think that we need to discuss this [prejudices] again? i 
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BLACKBOARD PROTEST 


By CHARLES A. TONSOR 


For sevERAL weeks we aad been plagued witl. 
paper-covered editions of the Slackboard Jun- 
gle all over the place. Even the ronreaders 
were at last carrying a book! Teachers were any- 
thing but enthusiastic. Some would ban the 
book, but that would only increa< the sale. I 
decided on the old reliable »“gume <>: ad ridic- 
ulum of college days. 1 \« ¢ an «#-the-cuff 
talk in assembly. It worked. The students had 
too good a laugh at themselves to enjoy the 
book further. Result: hardly a book to be seen. 
The stenography department made a steno- 
graphic copy of my talk and presented me with 
this: 


Last Monday, I stayed very late at 
school. There had been an accumulation of 
details that had to be finished for the day. 
J was about to go, feeling too drowsy to 
push myself any further, when the tele- 
phone rang. 

“Won't you please go up to Room — and 
see if my daughter left her purse there?” 
The room was in a wing on the third floor. 
“Do you think I stand a ghost of a chance 
to find that purse?” said I. “The students 
have been gone three hours. How can | 
find who has it?” “Won't you please look?” 
came the reply. “It has the money for the 
rent and I cannot afford to lose that.” “Do 
you really expect me to find it?” said 1. 
[Laughter] “Why yes; why not?” [Laughter] 

I was doubtful; it was late; and I was 
a bit hungry. Home and dinner were 
doubly attractive, but I agreed to go up 
and look and I informed the inquirer that 
if I found the purse with the money | 
would lock it in my office and leave a note 
for the teacher, stating that she should 
have the student call at my office. 

I left the office and climbed the stairs 
to the third floor. It was growing dusk. The 
lights were out except at the far end of the 
hall where the cleaner was busy. I opened 
the door and started the search. To my very 
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great surprise I found the purse on the 
floor under the student's desk. It still had 
the money. [Laughter] I went to the 
teacher's desk and began to scribble a note 
to tell che teacher I had fexad the purse. 
> could scarcely see but wrote by the sense 
of ieeling. 1 was too tired to get up an! 
turn on the light. 

Suddenly from somewhere in the room 
came a voice: “Ain't La good guy?” it asked. 
“Ain't I a good guy?” Puzzled, | looked 
around but saw nobody, nor could | dis- 
tinguish whence the voice came. I signed 
the note and placed it under the edge of 
the desk blotter, when again the voice 
wailed: “Ain't I a good guy? Tell me, ain't 
I a good guy? Don't I always let everybody 
put it over on me?” 

I thought some prank-playing students 
had a classmate in the wardrobe; so | went 
to the rear of the room, unlocked the lock 
of the wardrobe, and pulled open the 
voors. Nothing but a startled mouse 
scampered away, with a cussing squeak 
because I had disturbed it at its evening 
meal. For there was the lunch which some. 
body's mother had carefully packed, but 
which her son had abandoned to sneak out 
and get a coke and a smoke when he should 
have bee» in a study hall. [Loud laughter] 

I went back to the desk only to hear the 
voice wai’ once more: “Ain't I a good guy? 
Have I ever done anything wrong? Have I 
ever giver: anybody any trouble?” I went 
out to ths door thinking the voice might be 
in another room. Nobody was around ex 
cept the c.eaner in the far end of the hall 
This we. zetting serious. I decided I had 
listened too closely to the seniors’ portrayal 
of the ghost in Hamlet. [Laughter] I was 
about to leave when again came the voice: 
“Did I ever put my tray with the dishes 
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and the silver into the trash can? [Laughter] 
Did I ever sneak a pack of transportation 
tickets from a teacher's desk? Did I ever 
send absentee postals to students who 
weren't absent? {Loud laughter] Have I 
ever in my life gotten into any trouble or 
refused to do what was expected of me? 
Have you any pink card on file against me? 
Did you ever give me a single demerit? 
Have I ever received an N in Character?” 

“How can I answer your questions,” 
said I, “when you haven't the decency to 
tell me who you are? I am no crystal-gazer. 
If you want the information, you must tell 
me your name and your official room.” 
Only silence. Then again came the wail: 
“Ain't I a good guy?” I felt like asking, 
“Who the deuce are you anyway?” but the 
voice prevented by continuing: “Did I 
ever sneak out of school? Did I ever go out 
on the hook?” [Laughter] “Did I ever set 
fire to anybody's clothes in the locker 
room?” [Laughter] “Did I ever sneak 
around to the candy store for an ice cream 
when I should have been in a study 
period?” [Loud laughter] “This isn't 
funny,” said I, “You know too much about 
the school. Who are you? Where are you?” 

The voice continued, ignoring my ques 
tions: “Did you ever have to take me to 
court? Did you ever accuse me of stealing 
money from a purse? Was I ever in your 
office?” I shook my head; it was too much 
for me; I did not know what to make of it. 
I did manage to blurt out, “If you will 
tell me who you are, I shall be able to tell 
you whether you were or not.” No use. 
Only the voice: “Well, ain't I a good guy?” 
In desperation I almost shouted: “O.K.! 


ja. 














EDITOR'S NOTE 

The Blackboard Jungle as book and 
movie is doing handsome business, but 
does it treat jdenesion honestly? This is 
the question dealt with in an unusual 
fashion by Dr. Tonsor, who is principal 
of Grover Cleveland High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Yes, you are a good guy.” “Then tell me,” 
shrieked the voice, “why did they have to 
put my name on that book? Why didn’t 
they call it the Grover Cleveland Jungle or 
any other jungle? Why did they spoil my 
good name by calling it the Blackboard 
Jungle?” [Roars of laughter] 

The door opened. I turned at the desk 
with a start. It was the cleaner, who greeted 
me with “Doc, ain't you hungry? Ain't you 
going home tonight?” 

I got up, went over to the door, and 
walked slowly down the hall with him. 
Suddenly he turned and quizzically asked, 
“Doc, anything wrong with you?” “No,” 
said I. “Why do you ask?” “Then what are 
you mumbling about?” “Am I mumbling?” 
“Yes, sounds as if you were mumbling 
‘Ain't I a good guy?’ ” [Laughter] “Must be 
that pesky blackboard,” said I, as I bade 
good night to the cleaner and hastened to 
the stairs. The cleaner said nothing but 
shook his head as if to say, “Poor Doc!” 

Even now there rings in my ears, “Ain't 
I a good guy? Ain’t I a good guy? Then 
why did they have to call that book the 
Blackboard Jungle?” [Ripples of laughter] 
Yes, why did they? [A roar of laughter, pro- 
longed applause] 





SCHOOL LUNCH: The cost of a complete lunch 
with milk in the lunchrooms of 288 Ohio schools 
co-operating in a study ranged from 10 cents to 42 
cents, reported Mary Brown Patton and L. Gene 
Sando in Ohio Schools. In the 25°, of school lunch- 
rooms operated without federal aid, average prices 
were 17% higher than in the 75°, of lunchrooms 
run with federal aid. Many of the schools feature 
4 la carte service in the belief that students should 
be allowed to select their meals, But the majority 
of the schools feature planned plate lunches as the 
best way to insure a well-balanced meal at the low- 
est cost 

An adequate school lunch, ordered 4 la carte, was 
found to cost 34% more om the average than the 
same food served as a plate lunch. 


QUALITY OF TEACHERS: Charges are fre- 
quent that schools of education get the poorer 
material of a university's student body—the stu- 
dents of low scholastic ability-aac that these get 
along in the school of education because it has 
lenient marking standards. 


After a study of the scholastic records of the 


786 students in the graduating class of a Florida 
university (excepting 45 who didn't qualify), Vin 
cent McGuire cas: some doubts on the charges in 
Educational Reseerch Bulletin. Insofar as the grad- 
uating class of this university is typical, students 
in schools of education rank high scholastically. 
For the 314 years of the seniors’ scholastic marks 


that could be studied, the mean records of the 
school of education students ranked second. Arts 
and sciences students stood at the top of the list, 
while at the bottom, in ninth and tenth places 
respectively, were the architecture and law stu- 
dents 

For their first two college years, the education 
students’ mean marks ranked third among those 
of the seniors in the ten upper divisions of the 
university. The mean marks of the education 
students for one and a half years as upperclassmen 
ranked fourth among those of the ten upper divi 
sions 

In short, the school of education got high-ranking 
scholastic material and cannot be accused of being 
soft in its grading policies 


SHAMBLES: Vandals who broke into a Brooklyn, 
N.Y., school managed to turn 25, of the 42 rooms into 
a shambles. The raiding party used a fire ax on 
locked doors and desks. Papers were ripped and scat- 


tered about the classrooms, windows were defaced 
school money stolen, and the home-economics room 
got a special looting. Clues indicated that while oldes 
boys were among the raiders, so were some of the 
school’s pupils. It seems to us that when rural 
rowdies want to express dislike of education, they 
beat up the teacher rather than the building, while 
with the city hoodlums, it's the building ¢ to :. City 
taxpayers probably wish the rural attitude would 
spread, since it doesn’t cost much to repair a 
teacher. 


CREDIT UNION: One big teachers’ credit union, 
covering the entire state, is now a reality in the 
state of Washington, reported Robert Handy in 
Washington Educational Journal. The Washington 
Teachers’ Credit Union is sponsored by the direc 
tors of the Seattle, Wash., Teachers’ Credit Union, 
which was organized in 1936 and now has assets 
of $425,000. Any teacher in the state may deposit 
savings by mail and get 3°, dividends, or as a mem 
ber borrow money by mail 


DRIVER EDUCATION COSTS: How much per 
student will a driver-education course cost? It all 
depends on whether you convince such a group as 
the local automobile dealers’ that it 
should co-operate financially, say Sam Hott and 
William A. Vorlicky in Ohio Schools. A study of 
costs for a one-semester driver-education course for 
42 students ai Bedford, Ohio, High School, includ 
ing the teacher's salary prorated, maintenance of a 
car for 18 weeks, and car insurance and license, 
showed an expenditure of $1,464.81. For this the 42 
students received 36 hours of classroom instruction, 
18 hours of observation, and 6 hours each of indi 
The cost per student amounted to 


association 


vidual driving 
$94.48 

But that's where the Bedford automobile dealers’ 
association came in. The dealers had agreed to pay 
half the cost of the course. This cut the school's 
expenditure per pupil to only $17.44 


Forrorn’s Nore: Good, bad, indifferent or impor 
tant, there is a great amount of counting studies and 
other research going on in the field of education 
We think readers will be interested in brief, un- 
qualified summaries of some main points in some of 
the findings. Lack of space prohibits much explana 
tion of the methods used, the degree of accuracy, 
or conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of 
the study. 














TEACHING: 





an Overworked Profession? 


By 
LEONARD H. CLARK 


Lyte M. Srencer says that 60,000 trained 
teachers lefi the profession in 1953, mainly 
to take higher paying jobs in other fields. 
If education were a business concern, he 
continues, one would conclude that “it is 
not a good place to work, that the wages 
were not high enough, and that other job 
satisfactions were not very good.”* 

Evidently a teacher's lot is not a happy 
one, Mr. Spencer's figures and conclusions 
are alarming. What makes education “not 
a good place to work”? Every educator 
knows the oft-cited complaints of teachers 
and administrators concerning poor pay, 
lack of status in the community, nerve- 
wracking work, unfair criticism, and so on. 
But one thing which makes teaching un- 
desirable has often been masquerading as 
one of the advantages of a teaching career: 
the work week. 

To convince most laymen that a teacher 
works long hours would be difficult. Many 
lay persons envy the teacher because they 
think that teachers work only four or five 
hours a day, Undoubtedly many persons be- 
come teachers because they are attracted by 
the supposedly short hours and the long 
yearly vacations. In spite of the laymen’s be- 
lief, the teacher works long hours compared 
to workers in other fields and his long va- 
cations are without pay. 

The writer has had occasion many times 
to read studies of teachers’ loads. In not 
one did the investigator report the average 
work week to be shorter than 40 hours. As 
a matter of fact, the average rural high- 


*Lyle M. Spencer, “A Businessman Views the 
Teacher Shortage,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXXV 
(1954), Bit-ag. 


school teacher, as reported by one investi- 
gator, works more thap 60 hours per week. 
The average work week of high-school teach- 
ers, as shown by a consolidation of the 
findings of 13 studies, was about 47 hours 
long. 

In this day of 35- and 40-hour work 
weeks, a 47-hour work week is a long week. 
It represents a working day of nine and 
one-half hours in a five-day week. Labor 
and management both would call a 60 
hour work week, without overtime, fantas- 
tic. How would a labor-union organizer 
describe a 12-hour work day? Yet many 
teachers work just such hours. 

A critic may protest that the figures cited 
here are not current. Admittedly some of 
the studies referred to are several years old. 
But has the teacher's job today changed 
enough to invalidate the figures? In trade 
and industry the work weeks have grown 
shorter and shorter. The 48-hour work 
week gave way to the 45-hour work week, 
the 45-hour work week to the 40-hour week. 
Today many offices work only 371% or 35 
hours per week. During a relatively few 
years the work week has been reduced about 
20 per cent. 

Such a change has not occurred in teach- 
ing. More than go years ago, Koos made one 
of the earliest time studies of teaching load. 
In the August, 1922, American School 
Board Journal he reported that the Min- 
nesota teachers he studied spent 8.61 hours 
per day at their jobs. In 1950, almost go 
years later, the National Education Associa- 
tion conducted a similar study. The 830 
secondary-school teachers included in its 
report averaged 47 hours and 58 minutes 
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per week at their work. That makes a 
work day 9.6 hours long. In both studies 
a five-day week is assumed. While other 
people have been reducing their work week, 
the working hours of teachers have been 
increased. 

It is easy to understand what makes a 
teacher's work week longer. Many schools 
have added more extracurricular activities. 
A large number have added new services, 
such as guidance programs and hot lunches. 
Undoubtedly these are desirable, but they 
also take increased time. To add to the 
problem, many small schools with only a 
few teachers are attempting to give their 
pupils all the advantages the larger schools 
can offer. Although their spirit is commend. 
able, oftentimes these schools place an ex- 
cessive burden on their teachers. The Man 
with the Hoe should not be a teacher. 

In addition to these facts we must recall 
that often some teachers’ duties come at 
inconvient times. Extracurricular activities 
usually meet in afterschool hours. Parent. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Does a teacher work long and hard 
in comparison with workers in other 
lines, or does the public still have the 
idea that a teacher's lot is pretty much 
an easy one? The author is on the staff 
of the Lyndon, Vi., Teachers College. 
Notice the question mark in the title. 
It is a clue to his viewpoint. 





teacher activities meet in the late afternoon 
or evening. While these duties may or may 
not be arduous, the mere fact that they 
occur during the time normally reserved 
for one’s self adds to a teacher's burden, 

Teachers should be praised for giving 
so unselfishly of their time. However, when 
the learned professors and school admin- 
istrators are considering why the profession 
is losing members it can ill afford to lose 
and why teaching may not be “a good place 
to work,” let them give a thought » the 
teachers’ work week. 


Little Boys 


By Louis Ginsberg 


(Paterson, N.J.) 


When little boys 
Lift kites on high, 
They float their days 
Into the sky. 


With boats, dream-laden, 
The boys are fond 
Of sailing their hearts 


Upon a pond. 


Or from some book, 
They'll skip out with 

Light that streams 
From a myth. 


Time curls asleep 
With his stratagem, 

As the riddle of life 
Is singing in them. 














A 200-parent inquiry: 


Parent fears about books pupils read in 


~ CLASS & LIBRARY 


By L. E. LEIPOLD 


Is rr TRUE, as so often alleged, that city 
parents are almost totally unaware of what 
their children read, be it good or bad? 
And are rural parents any different in this 
respect from their city cousins? 

It is being repeatedly charged by both 
lay people and educators that today’s par- 
ents are ignorant of the fact that their 
sons and daughters are filling their minds 
with questionable reading materials. It is 
charged that parents judge books by their 
covers and take for granted that books 
found on the shelves of public libraries and 
in the schools are respectable and fit 
reading. 

The writer has made an attempt to find 
out if some of these beliefs are valid or 
not, asking the help of a hundred “city 
folks” and a like number of rural parents ol 
teen agers. 

“Do you check on what your children 
read?” they were asked. “Do you take it for 
granted that your school’s library books and 
the books assigned for English class reading 
are fit for your child to read? And do you 
believe that books which are considered 
sexy, or contain language that you do not 
use in your own home, should be read by 
your child because they are ‘realistic’?” 

These and other questions were asked— 
and the answers may surprise some of the 
Cirarinc House readers. 

First of all, are there significant differ- 
ences between the opinions of the rural 
and urban groups? 

Surprisingly enough, there are. For ex. 
ample, the parents questioned were asked: 
“Do you know the name of the last book 
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that your child brought home from the 
library?” While 57 per cent of the rural 
parents could answer in the affirmative, only 
36 per cent of the urban respondents could 
do so. This would tend to bear out the con- 
tention frequently made that city people 
are less aware of what their children are 
reading than are country parents. 

It was not unexpected, then, to find that 
while 43 per cent of the rural parents actu- 
ally had examined this book in order to 
find out for ‘themselves what was printed 
between the covers, only one-fourth of the 
city parents did so. 

With these figures in mind, it is difficult 
to understand why only 27 per cent of the 
city parents said that they allow their 
children complete freedom in choosing 
reading materials whil than half 
(53 per cent) of the rural parents do so. 
This means apparently that while the 
rural parents give their children greater 
freedom of choice, they later are more care- 
ful about inspecting the selections in order 
to check on their children’s judgment. This 
inference appears to be justified by the 


more 


figures. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
According to Dr. Leipold’s study, 
comic books are not the only kind of 
reading matter parents find objection- 
able. He reports that they are much 
concerned about questionable reading 
matter found in English classes and on 
public library shelves. The author is 
the principal of Nokomis Junior High 

School in Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Are parents concerned by reports that the 
library shelves are filled with books that 
are sexy, vulgar, racy? Almost all of the 
parents who took part in this study admit 
that they have such concern. Some would 
not admit that objectionable books are 
available in our libraries for circulation to 
teen-age readers, while others are almost 
bitter in their condemnation of what they 
consider to be lax practices in some librar- 
ies. A number of the parents charged that 
books unfit for teen-age consumption were 
commonly used for book repozt purposes 
in English classes and that English teachers 
who permitted this to be done defended 
the practice, justifying it on the grounds 
that young people should read the con 
temporary literature of their people as well 
as the classical writings that have stood the 
test of time. 

One mother told of looking through a 
book in which her daughter was unusually 
absorbed—it was to be used for a book 
report—and finding this passage: 

How I miss you! And how I long to have you 
right here with me in this dark tent What a 
time we would have! We would spend all night kiss- 
ing and other things, if you know what I mean, and 
I bet you do (ha, ha). ... 1 am right there with 
you new... I catch you and pull you down on 
the davenport . We are all alone in the dark 
ness. ... 


She went on to say that she was con- 
vinced, after checking on the books which 
her daughter brought home from school, 
that sex in its most vulgar form underlies 
the basis of appeal in many popular books 
of fiction today. There is an almost unvary- 
ing consistency in playing up the abnormal 
when authors develop their plots, she 
charged. 

“Frequently the reading of these books 
is done with the sanction of the schools,” 
she said, “and parents generally are igno- 
rant of the fact that their sons and daughters 
are filling their minds with this objection- 
able material because the covers of the 
books are respectable looking and the selec- 
tions are made from school libraries.’ 


Fears ABOUT Books Purits READ yi 
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To sum up, the answers given by the 
two hundred rural and urban parents in- 
dicate that: 

1. Many children are given almost complete tree 
dom in selecting reading materials, this freedom 
being greater in the country than in the city 

2. A majority of the parents are not aware of the 
kinds of books read by their children, the number 
being greater in the urban community stucied than 
it is in the rural area 

§. Most parents agree that “objectionable” books 
should be barred from library shelves 

{. If some books of questionable repute are al 
lowed to be placed on our public library shelves, 
teen agers should not be permitted to take them out, 
in the opinion of a majority of both groups of 
parents. 

5. Almost without exception, parents condemn 
the reading of questionable books as either “re 
quired” or “permitted” English class reading 

Apparently it does make a difference 
whether a child lives in a rural or an urban 
community, When the environmental fac- 
tors are considered from all angles, it seems 
natural that these differences should exist 
In the metropolitan areas children are ex 
posed to ail kinds of radio and television 
programs; library facilities are almost un 
limited; movie offerings are vast in number; 
the opportunity for participating in an 
almost unlimited number and variety of 
activities is recognized. In the essentially 
rural community, the number of theaters 
rv is 
often lacking and sometimes even radio 


is limited to one or two at most; 
reception is poor at best; library facilities 
are not so good as in the city and the 
rural librarian knows the child to whom 
each book is issued, as well as the contents 
of the book itself. Certainly these factors 
must exert some influence on the reading 
habits of children. 

Also, it may well point the way to the 
need for other studies, larger in scope, that 
will heip to clarify the present confused 
picture of the reading habits of adolescents 
as well as the part that parents play in 
guiding their children’s reading. No matter 
how we as school people look at it, we will 
have to admit that the complaining parents 
have a point 





An Approach to 


the 


Problem of Sex Education 


By HERBERT A. SMITH 


As epucaTors and as parents, many of us 
cannot be satisfied with the present status 
of sex morality. The evidence presented by 
Kinsey, in police records, in juvenile courts, 
and by our own subjective observations 
indicates that not all is well. The argument 
is not well founded that conditions have 
always been thus; and even if this were true, 
it is not a point of view which an educator 
can accept. A cynical tolerance of condi- 
tions as they exist is an unlikely foundation 
upon which a program designed to improve 
social conditions may build. 

The intent of this paper is to examine 
some of the forces which are acting in the 
social milieu of our time and which are 
creating tensions that were historically un- 
known. Modern technology influences the 
field of sex relations perhaps more than it 
influences many other social relationships. 

One important factor has been the de- 
cline in the real power and influence of the 
church. In spite of increased church mem- 
bership and Sunday school attendance, the 
church, at best, does not occupy a central 
position in the lives of many people; at 
worst, it has remained as an outward form 
of traditional ritual devoid of substance. 
Studies have failed to establish much rela- 
tionship between Sunday school attendance 
and character. People have shown an in- 
creasing propensity to be governed by sit- 
uations and conditions in this world rather 
than in the next. The threat of retribution 
for sins after death is no longer markedly 
effective in producing conformity to specific 
standards of behavior, and even the 
churches have made the doctrine of retri- 
bution a dwindling theme. The mental 


hygienist has raised fundamental questions 
as to the effect of such dogma in producing 
serious complexes and neuroses. The point 
is that whatever support religion once gave 
to the support of sex mores must have been 
weakened in modern times. 

The efficiency of modern transportation 
is a second factor which must be considered. 
Before the automobile was common, it was 
difficult for young people to avoid the sur- 
veillance of neighbors and friends. Court. 
ship was carried on under the watchful eye 
of acquaintances because of the physical 
limitations of horse-and-buggy transporta- 
tion. Young people could not avoid the 
casual observation of those who knew them 
because they could not get beyond the 
social circle of their acquaintances in the 
time available for their “date.” The auto- 
mobile changed all this. Escape from the 
circle of acquaintances is now but a matter 
of minutes. When one considers that be- 
havior is partially determined by what one's 
associates think, it is obvious that a power 
ful prop to conventional morality has been 
removed. The decline of morality com- 
monly observed in time of war is partially 
due to the fact that vast numbers of persons 
are removed from familiar social environ- 
ments and hence do not feel the necessity 
to be circumspect in their behavior. 

Closely associated with modern trans- 
portation are modern housing and city life. 
The loss of individual identity in huge 
urban centers and the development of 
apartment and hotel life have had effects 
similar to that of transportation in limiting 
effective social control. In cities, one does 
not know one’s neighbor. Further, apart- 
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ment life provides a convenient cloak for 
the concealment of irregular or illicit sex 
activity. Modern housing and transporta- 
tion have contributed greatly to social 
mobility. People tend less and less to re- 
main for a lifetime in a single community. 
In fact, many vocations demand a state of 
permanent transiency. In such circum- 
stances, it is unlikely that a climate of com- 
munity opinion will develop to the extent 
that effective social control is realized. 

The industrial age has freed man from 
the burden of ceaseless labor and has made 
available more and more leisure. At the 
same time, more wealth has been accumu- 
lated. Thus both time and the material 
means are available to those who wish to 
take advantage of them in order to circum- 
vent the conventional standards of propri- 
ety. In earlier generations, it is doubtful 
that the time and the money required to 
afford the luxury of various sexual adven- 
tures would have been so readily available 
to the ordinary citizen. 

A fourth eiement in modern society 
which contributes to the difficulty in main- 
taining traditional standards is the sex sat- 
uration of advertising. The female form in 
various stages of undress has been the mag- 
net employed to draw male eyes to adver- 
tising materials designed to sell everything 
from mattresses to automobiles. This com- 
mercialization of sex can hardly be expected 
to develop those attitudes which are whole- 
some. The concept of sex as a physical basis 
for the home and family with all the attend- 
ant social responsibilities which such a con- 
cept entails is obscured. Such advertising 
tends to perpetuate an adolescent imma- 
turity which is unwilling to assume respon- 
sibility commensurate with the behavior 
exemplified. Closely allied with advertising 
is the sex saturation in many movies and 
magazines. All too frequently, adultery, 
promiscuity, extramarital entanglements, 
pregnancy out of wedlock, and abortion are 
thinly veiled elements in the plot. In most 
salacious magazines, of course, the situa- 


tions are not veiled at all but are treated as 
normal, casual occurrences, rendered highly 
dramatic (perhaps erotic is a better word) 
by being related in the first person. In most 
communities children may buy this kind of 
material in various business establishments. 
Here again “love” is equated with the 
physical aspects of sex, based on an ego- 
centric philosophy of exploitation and ad. 
venture. The spiritual aspects of sex—the 
shared respect and comradeship, shared 
interests and hopes, which along with the 
physical side of sex contribute to the happy 
home in which children will be welcomed, 
loved, and reared by affectionate parents— 
are totally ignored. 

The statistics on the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages have tended to show a 
gradual upward spiral. The Uniform Crime 
Reports of the Federal Government give 
evidence of the substantial number of 
young people arrested for drunkenness, for 
driving while intoxicated, and for violating 
the liquor laws. The fact that a great many 
young people drink is common knowledge, 
and when one considers that alcohol im 
pairs judgment and reduces inhibitions, the 
probable influence on sex morality is obvi- 
ous. Moreover deliberate attempts are made 
by many to use alcohol to pave the way for 
seduction. 

The final factors, venereal diseases and 
control of conception, depended upon fear 
if they were to serve as effective deterrents 
to sexual intercourse. Fear is neither a 
highly laudable nor an effective method for 
the control of such a basic urge as sex, yet it 
undoubtedly served to keep many people 
from violating the conventional standards 
of behavior. Here, too, modern science has 
tended to eliminate whatever influence 
these factors may have had in maintaining 
the status quo, The use of antibiotic drugs 
has caused a precipitous decline in the num- 
ber of cases of syphilis and has thereby 
greatly reduced the hazard of promiscuous 
liaisons. Further, highly effective contra- 
ceptive devices are sold on the open shelves 
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of many stores, available to all who wisli to 
buy. Thus, two more supports of traditional 
morality have been weakened. 

No pretense is made that the list of fac- 
tors discussed is exhaustive; rather it is a 
list which appears to the writer to be of 
significance. That much of the current diff- 
culty in sex relationships, as evidenced by 
divorce, juvenile delinquency, sex crimes, 
and so forth, is but a consequence of the 
moral chaos in the ebb tide of war can 
scarcely be denied. Yet factors are at work 
which are unrelated to war and which in 
the long run may be more influential than 
a postwar readjustment. Educators and 
parents cannot be realistic if they refuse to 
weigh carefully the possible consequences 
of life in a different world of circumstances. 
Lip service to a set of values which do not 
reflect reality to a significant degree can 
serve but limited purposes. Such conditions 
are bound to induce confusion and [frustra- 
tion in the young and cynicism in the more 
mature. Silence and Jaissez faire will not 
bring a satisfactory solution to the problem. 
An active program should be undertaken 
to correct the evils of the day and to bridge 
the gap between theory and practice. 

Now either the standards of the day are 
adequate to meet today's problems or they 
are not. If they are adequate, they can be 
satisfactorily maintained, and society needs 
to set upon the task of using its social insti- 
tutions—home, church, and school—to plan 
intelligently a program which will achieve 
a satisfactory acceptance and application of 
these standards, If the standards are now 
outmoded, intelligence must be applied to 
determine what standards are appropriate 
and acceptable to a technological society 
such as ours. Once determined, we must 
embark upon a program which will provide 
for the gradual transition to and acceptance 
of the new standards. These appear to be 
the two reasonable possibilities. The deep 
schism between what men do and what they 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here is another subject that is re- 
garded as poner in some com- 
munities. The author, who is director 
of the bureau of educational research 
and service of the school of education 
at the University of Kansas, hopes that 
his point of view will stimulate some 
thinking in the area of sex education, 





profess cannot be wholesome. The dis- 
honest pretense and hypocrisy in sex rela- 
tionships is destructive to individual per- 
sonality. 

Society has always been confronted with 
serious problems. Fortunately, out of the 
needs of men and out of their countless 
bitter experiences, more satisfactory solu- 
tions to these problems have been evolved. 
First, by a slow accumulation of trial-and- 
error learning and later by a consciously 
guided purposive search for truth has man 
learned to cope more intelligently with 
himself and with his environment. This 
method of critical inquiry, or research, has 
brought the physical world under the con- 
trol of man to an amazing degree. Man has 
been slower to apply the method of research 
to himself, yet when he has done so the 
results have been notably beneficial. To a 
large extent, the whole area of sex educa- 
tion is devoid of serious research investiga- 
tion. The need is great to turn the power- 
ful tools of research upon the multitude of 
problems which are clearly implied in the 
foregoing discussion. A modest beginning 
is being made at the University of Kansas 
to initiate such a research program, but the 
problem is of such magnitude that it needs 
to be attacked on a large scale by many 
different individuals and agencies in many 
different institutions. No one knows how 
much unhappiness and bitterness could be 
eliminated from the world by an intensive, 
critical study of the problems in this area. 
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MAKING PERCUSSION  INSTRU- 
MENTS—Percussion instruments like the 
sand blocks can easily be made by students 
for the school orchestra or band. Take two 
pieces of wood, each 6” « 3” « 4” or sim- 
ilar dimensions. Cut sandpaper to fit the 
largest face area of the wood with an extra 
length of an inch to overlap the ends. Tack 
the sandpaper ends to the wood. Students 
enjoy both making and playing their own 
instruments.—Cyril O’Brien, Marquette 
University. 


ABSENCE CALLS—Calls to homes on 
the day of pupils’ absences reduce the possi- 
bility of truancy, offer opportunities to 
show parents that the school is interested in 
the welfare of the children, and create im- 
proved attitudes within the student body.— 
C. H. Woodruff, Long Beach, Calif. 


“PROVE IT"—Each 
couraged to find odd and interesting facts 
about the subject or people we happen to 


student is en- 


be studying. Then, during class discussion, 
those who have special information to add 
are given opportunities to “spring” these 
news items on their classmates. The stranger 
the information the better, but if a listener 
does not believe the information is true, he 
may challenge the teller to “prove it.” The 
source books, encyclopedias, and other text- 
books are then brought in to substantiate 


Epiror’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others, Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is rot the be sure to give your 
source, This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned, Address contributions to Tur 
CLEARING House 


the given fact. If the teller can prove his 
fact, he then receives extra points for the 
day's work.-—-F. E. Compton and Company's 
Teaching Hints. 


LESS OIL TOIL—When you want to get 
oil into some small or out-of-the way place, 
just stick in a toothpick or matchstick and 
let the oil run down the stick. (But don't 
forget to remove the little helper!) 


TANDEM TESTS—“Tandem tests” are 
highly instructive and are fun for students 
Class members pair off for these examina 
tions, each one discussing every question 


must be 


with his Agreement 


is set 


partner. 
reached before any answer down; 
often the glowing argument that results will 
warm the teacher's heart.—Herbert Mich 
aels, High School of Commerce, Springfield, 
Mass. 

CHANGE THAT BLOTTER!-—It takes 
but a minute or two before school each day, 
but it’s worth the time. Change your desk 
blotter! I use large sheets of colored draw 
ing paper, using a different color each day 
Then, clear off the “junk” that piles up on 


your desk and in its place use a small 


figurine or plant. Your students will catch 

on and watch for the daily change. Your 
John W. Met 

High School 


desk always looks “sharp.” 
calf, Jr., Brockton, Mass., 


BOOK JACKE TS—Here’s a quick way to 
make a protective book jacket. Cut a piece 
of aluminum foi! one inch larger than the 
book on all sides. Smooth the foil over the 
outside of the book and fold over the edges 
on the inside, The foil won't slip off, and 
you will have a neat cover that keeps your 
clean.—Laura M. 
Wash., in West 


own—or borrowed book 


Getschmann, Bremerton 


ern Family 








COOKING CLASS .. . 


By JOHN L. 


These are some averages for the class of 
twenty-six boys whom Mr. DiFranco had 
on his hands for three periods a day: 1.Q., 
64; chronological age, 13.9; reading level, 
2.7; arithmetic level, 2.6; and span of atten- 
tion, 5 to 10 minutes. The highest 1.Q. was 
80; the lowest was 42; and one boy was 
unable to take an 1.Q. test. 


Wir THe excellent co-operation of Mrs. 
Jean Johnson, cooking teacher at Junior 
High School No. Four, a cooking class was 
held for slow learners. Several days prior to 
the actual cooking lessons the class dis- 
cussed the necessity for cleanliness in the 
kitchen. Cleanliness became a spelling 
word and the core around which developed 
talks about fingernails—why they grow, and 
why we need them on our fingers. Com- 
parison was made with the horse's hoof. 

Here was an opportunity to discuss the 
advantages of horses. The farmer used his 
horse for plowing and the cowboy used his 
for riding range. One lad said that he 
knew a Mountie policeman from Canada. 
“They use horses all the time,” he said. 

Hair must be clean and combed. Barber- 
ing was mentioned. The profession of bar- 
bering was discussed at some length. The 
ipprentice must work and learn under the 
direction of a master barber. One pupil 
displayed an unusual interest in this; per. 
haps this will be his goal in life. He will be 
successful, since one always seems to 
achieve the most success when working at 
a job of one’s liking and choosing. 

The stove and its use had to be explained. 
Caution was emphasized in the use of the 
match and the gas jets. Thereupon a ques- 
tion arose as to the source of our gas 
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supply. Some of the boys had no concep- 
tion concerning the source of the gas 
supply. The gas piping in the building was 
explained. Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company was mentioned, The gas supply 
was traced from its origin through the 
pipes in the streets, into a building. Gas 
meters are used to measure the consump- 
tion of the gas. Many questions were raised 
and each one answered partially or wholely 
by a member of the class. The danger of 
inhalation of gas was stressed, but at no 
time was the word “death” used. Each boy 
practiced opening the gas valve. 

Every boy except one said he had a sink 
at home. Some were surprised to feel hot 
water coming from the faucet without seeing 
large ugly water tanks with small gas 
stoves. 

“Where does this hot water come from?” 
asked one of the lads. The teacher took the 
opportunity to take some of the class down 
to the boiler or heating room in the base 
ment of our building. At first, one or two 
were frightened at the large heaters, but 
after a little explaining this feeling quickly 
disappeared. 

The class was divided into six working 
groups, with four boys in each group. Each 
boy had to bring a cake of soap. Every day 
prior to their cooking lesson the boys 
washed their hands, cleaned their nails, 
and presented themselves to the teacher for 
inspection. One boy called this an “army 
inspection.” If a child did not pass inspec- 
tion, one demerit was given to the group. 
The need for co-operation was therefore 
stressed. Should a group get five demerits 
—no cooking. Needless to say, no group re- 
ceived five demerits. 











CooKInG CLASS . 


Visual-aid materials were brought into 
the classroom and these charts and pictures 
presented various kitchen procedures. The 
Home Economics News published by the 
Trenton Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company was discussed at great length. 
These bulletins contair information about 
appetizers, beverages, breads, cakes, casse- 
roles, cheese, confections, cookies, desserts, 
eggs, and many others. 

Feeling then that the class was prepared, 
the teachers conducted a cooking lesson. 
The boys made pudding and ate it. Each 
boy appeared immensely proud. It was 
necessary to clean up the cooking room, 
which the boys did willingly and well. Boys 
were assigned certain jobs, such as sweeping 
the floor, washing the dishes, and drying 
the dishes. Each dish, spoon, and utensil 
was washed and rinsed until it sparkled. 
The teacher herewith would like to state 
that not one dish was broken. 

The class upon returning to the home 
room had many additional questions con- 
cerning milk, pudding powder, gas stoves, 
and cooking utensils. What is a double 
boiler? Why is it used instead of one pan? 
When asked about the milk, the teacher 
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There is nothing unusual about boys 
doing some cooking, but the approach 
described here makes cooking “the edge 
of one of many circles.” The author is 
a teacher in junior High School No. 
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directed the attention of the class to a 
farm—how the cows are taken care of and 
milked; why the milk is pasteurized. In this 
fashion the farm program was presented. 

The second cooking lesson found the 
class anticipating and getting wonderful 
experience. Hot chocolate and cinnamon 
toast were made by the children. As a re- 
sult, the children asked many questions. 
The replies to these questions opened new 
fields of study for the class. Another cooking 
lesson is planned but has not been given 
due to the information still being sought 
by the children. 

At no time was there a direct approach 
by the teacher. The pupils felt that they 
were the ones to figure out each new sub 
ject. In these two actual cooking le—ons 
there were no disciplinary problems. 


Cocurricular Activities Financed by Gimmicks 


Financing cocurricular activities, country-wide, is 
on a catch-as-catch-can, hit-or-miss, educationally 
unsound basis, as a whole... . 

Ihe school board should finance cocurricular 
activities because such activities are a vital part of 
the curriculum of the secondary school. Cocurricular 
activities should be judged on this criterion and 
shouid be included or excluded as they meet or 
fail to meet the vital needs of boys and girls. 

But in actual! practice, two national surveys .. . 
find that the reverse is true. More than 50% of 
those replying to the questionnaire secure funds for 
their cocurricular activities from money-making 
projects which include school dances, school plays, 
gate receipts hom athletic events, bake sales, selling 
advertising to merchants (for inclusion in yearbooks, 
newspapers, handbooks, programs of all kinds), 


school movies, skating parties, sale of candy in 
school, “sale of merchandise,” magazine sales, “carnt- 
vals,” exhibitions, rummage sales, and donations. 

One school even sells the school handbook. About 
35°% of those replying have individual fees for club 
membership, about 5% get help from local organi 
zations such as P.T.A., Men's Service Club, Women's 
Clubs. Many schools use several of the above 
methods of raising funds... . 

Only 9% use an over-all activity fee. These fees 
run as high as $5.00 per student. Some of the 
cheaper ones are not all-inclusive. Over and over 
the replies say “each activity is self-supporting. . . .” 

Less than 10% of the schools reported that the 
board of education helped finance cocurricular ac 
tivities in any amiaunt.— Konext B. Parnicn in School 
Activities 











Permissive Atmosphere 





in an Adjustment School 


By 
KATHERINE C. COX 


ALL pay long the telephone rings. Some 
worker from the guidance department is 
calling to see if we have room at Snyder 
High School (San Diego's adjustment 
school) for just one more boy or girl. Each 
call involves some boy who has been in re- 
peated gang fights—or who has assaulted 
another boy or teacher or vice-principal—or 
who has been a ringleader in something 
equally serious. The girls are referred for 
fighting—for sex offenses—for leading groups 
of girls A.W.O.L.—and for other reasons 
not considered trivial by the sending 
schools. 

These, sketchily, are the reasons why 
junior and senior highs here, as in other 
cities, no longer want these boys and girls. 
Again and again there is the same refrain: 
“The teacher can't conduct the class with 
Willie or Mary in it. It isn’t fair to the good 
kids who want to learn. Maybe in an ad- 
justment school, with all the freedom you 
allow and with all the individual help you 
give, you can do something with them. It 
will be a godsend to the regular school to 
have them out.” We realize the logic and 
justice of this reasoning, and we take them 
and try. 

Snyder High School used to be a little 
part-time school with 22 per cent adults in 
attendance. It was an adjustment school 
even in 1930—for the young population 
found temporary jobs to get out of full-time 
school, as they were not equipped to bene- 
fit from high-school education—or, shall we 
say, their “needs were not being met.” There 
were a lot of the same juvenile delinquents 
in 1930 when we started, and they hated 
school then as now. We strove manfully 
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“meet their needs,” and the earnest 
adults were a big help—gave some dignity 
to this business called education and drama- 
tized its value to dissatisfied adolescents. 

As of this year our popularity as an ad- 
justment school is overwhelming, and we 
can no longer accommodate adults. Young 
people come—the girls with hair in pin 
curls, bandannas dragging cheap perfume— 
painted toenails and no socks; the boys with 
Balboa haircuts (long hair combed into 
ducktails in back)—pants hanging by a 
prayer—heavy-soled shoes. They are a mot- 
ley crew and their costume stamps them for 
what they are. The full-time schools have 
standards in dress and have struggled 
through the years to get students to dress 
acceptably; Deans’ offices have been filled 
with girls removing bobby pins and comb- 
ing their hair. 

At Snyder we specialize in the permissive 
atmosphere. They can come in anything 
that covers them decently. Letting them 
come to their own conclusions is our chief 
tool in adjusting their personalities. It is 
not that we approve, but we recognize the 
costume for what it is. It is their gesture 
of dehance of society—a 
compared to the rest. 

Then there is the course of study. In 
full-time schools, it is mostly prescribed 
for them—so much English, social studies, 
math, and so on. The prescription has failed 
to work with these deviants, so we feel that 
if they want to learn anything it's so much 
to the good, and we tell them: “Anything 
you want to learn, just tell us and we'll set 
up a course for you.” Some are so sure they 
don’t want to learn anything that it takes 
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minor gesture 





PERMISSIVE ATMOSPHER 
litme to strike a spark. Some are so startled, 
it takes them time to decide what. Some 
have always wanted to learn some one thing 
and can’t believe their good luck at having 
the chance. If they aren't happy after they 
have chosen a course, we let them change— 
and change, till they find something that 
sults. 

The mechanics of subject-matter permis- 
sion sounds impossible to the average 
teacher. We pick our staff for breadth of 
interest, sense of humor, and patient kind- 
liness. They have to be practically om- 
niscient to solve the educational and social 
needs of our students. It is our long-suffer- 
ing teachers who patiently win these de- 
viants to ways more acceptable to society. 
In each class a wide variety of subjects is 
taught, with each student going at his own 
peculiar pace. For at Snyder a student can 
finish a credit in sixty hours if he works 
hard and completes his unit—or he can take 
two years to do it if he is slow. He doesn't 
fail. He just goes on till he finishes—or 
drops out. What kind of teacher can cope 
with this setup of letting a student take any- 
thing and go at any speed—with thirty in 
a class? 

I'll give you one example. There is Mr. 
McK-—, a mastermind. Former wrestler, 
baker, carpenter, plumber, electrician, and 
so on, he majored in math and science. He 
teaches twenty-eight subjects in his class—all 
individual coaching—all maths and sciences 
for ninth grade and over, photography, 
radio, and, at request, animal husbandry, 
poultry raising, bookkeeping for the small 
business, business law, electroplating, and 
preparing candidates for civil-service ex- 
aminations. The rest of the staff is equally 
versatile, and we offer everything from re- 
building outboard motors to the study of 
bookkeeping machines, from prenatal care 
for expectant mothers to portrait painting. 

And as the staff works, here and there a 
boy cuts his hair, a girl wears socks, and be- 
havior becomes less spectacular. You 
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For twenty-five years the author's 
educational experience has been con 
cerned with boys and girls fifteen years 
and over who have been some type of 
adjustment problem. These youth have 
included those with low 1.Q.’s, severe 
health problems, epileptics, aggravated 
court cases, the emotionally disturbed 
or psychotic, and discipline problems 
with which the sending schools could 
not cope. Mrs. Cox is vice-principa! of 
the E. R. Snyder Continuation High 
School in San Diego, Calif. 





wouldn't believe it possible when you see 
the heterogeneous mob assemble at the 
door, but eventually someone or something 
in the building “gets” most of them. When 
the boy or girl has learned something sal- 
able—and has decided he'd rather earn than 
be in trouble falls the ax. At this 
point I say: “Now we like you the way you 
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are and are very proud you have done so 
well. But employers are different, so you 
go get a respectable haircut, take your 
shoes to a shoemaker, pull up your pants 
around your waist. Come back, and I'll 
look you over carefully and see if you have 
a chance to get a job.” With the girls it's 
simpler; “Comb out your pin curls, do 
away with the bandanna, wash off the per 
fume, and put on some stockings.” 

If we've done our job, they come back 
looking like human beings and get their 
jobs. 

Again we recognize that appearance is 
only a symbol, a symbol this time of what 
we hope is a change in attitude—a willing 
ness to conform and be a regular member 
of society. On homecoming days, clean- 
shaven men with good jobs return and 
laugh about how they looked when they 
came to Snyder and what a bad time they 
gave me, Then the phone rings again and 
a bureau worker asks if there isn’t room for 
just one more boy. 











The Cult of Objectivity 





By THEODORE P. GNAGEY 


MANY MOveRN educators have made a 
cult of objectivity. This is the litany they 
sing: Be objective! Think scientifically! Be 
disinterested! Be logical! Eliminate prej- 
udice! Be ruled by reason! 

All this, of course, is sound advice. Logi- 
cal thinking is a discipline worth constantly 
urging, especially if it can produce sweet 
reasonableness in mankind. But objectivity 
should not be pursued as though it were an 
end in itself. A completely objective man 
would be only an object, not a person. 
Scientists naturally are fascinated by the 
romantic lure of building a robot. A com- 
pletely objective man would be a robot 
indeed. But he would not be romantic. His 
tears, if any, would be iron tears. His laugh- 
ter, if any, would be a metallic echo, And 
what a vagrant art would be! Imagine 
Romeo and Juliet making love objectively! 

Of course these speculations are silly, and 
such are not the results sought by the advo- 
cates of objectivity. Yet, if they should ever 
trust the perfected descendants of Univac 
with decision-making... . ? 

These ruminations, however, are not less 
realistic than the current ardor for neglect- 
ing the emotions. The truth is that man 
responds to experiences not with cold and 
logical detachment but with strong feelings. 
The knowledge and conclusions derived 
from scientific investigations are not suf- 
ficient for understanding the meaning of 
life. Science deals only with the how. Man 
is chiefly concerned with the why. Indeed, 
the preoccupation with scientific reasoning 
has caused some to lose the belief that life 
has any meaning at all. When this happens, 
values are destroyed, and who would not 
say with Wordsworth: 

I'd rather be 
A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me lem forlorn; 


Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
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This is not to belittle the importance of 
the scientific method but to stress the fact 
that it is a method only and not an end. 
Science and technology have developed so 
rapidly in the Twentieth Century, creating 
such a demand for scientists and technolo- 
gists, that education is in danger of losing 
sight of man as the subjective being he 
really is. For instance, trying to prove logi- 
cally that man should be unprejudiced is 
futile. The important thing is to select the 
best prejudices. Our prejudices are as in- 
dispensable to reality as our preferences. 

Actually the perceptive and intuitive 
faculties of man are the most important 
parts of his mind and are essential to the 
understanding of what he knows. Long be- 
fore chemistry had emerged from alchemy, 
great civilizations had developed. Our cul- 
ture has been as much enriched by mythol- 
ogies as by factual knowledge. The muses 
—literature, art, music, philosophy—pro- 
vide the experiences through which man 
orients himself in the universe with mean- 
ing. As D. H. Lawrence somewhere said, the 
feeling of blow and recoil is what deter- 
mines our lives. The following bit from 
Christopher Fry's play, The Lady's Not for 
Burning, expresses this truth: 

I am interested 
In my feelings. I seem to wish to have some impor- 


tance 
In the play of time 


What is deep, as love is deep, I'll have 
Deeply. What is good, as love is good, 
I'll have well. Then if time and space 
Have any purpose, I shall belong to it 
If not, if all is a pretty fiction, 


the least 
I can do is to fill the curled shell of the world 
With human deep-sea sound, and hold it to 
The ear of God, until he has appetite 
To taste our salt sorrow on his lips. 


The subjective qualities are more im- 
portant in our education than the objective 








ones for the simple reason that they are 
the better ones. It may be a scientific fact 
that we commence to die as soon as we are 
born. But Browning's concept is much more 
realistic as well as much more practical: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 


Objectively, man is a composite of mole- 
cules, to be studied in the laboratory. In 
this respect he is neither good nor bad, 
neither better nor worse than the amoeba 
or the alga. But subjectively, he is a being 
of feeling, and his chief concerns are falling 
in love; searching for security, spiritual as 
well as material; fulfilling ambitions; re- 
gretting failures; pursuing pleasures; en- 
joying the myriad forms of beauty. His life 
is not, like that of beast or plant, a matter 
merely of eating (self-survival) or of repro- 
ducing (race survival); rather, his life is 
mainly a matter of conflicts between good 
and evil, war and peace, freedom and 
slavery, happiness and misery. If this is not 
so, let all parents, schools, and churches 
give up their advocacy of ethical behavior, 
the golden rule, the Ten Commandments, 
and brotherly love. 

Human life is not merely a physiological 
response to external stimuli. It is “that 
gleam that flashes across the mind from 
within.” What is important to man is how 
he feels about his world: not just hunger 
and satiety, cold and warmth; but happi- 
ness or sorrow, love or hate. Thus his feel- 
ings become an integral part of his mind. 
The desired supremacy of mind over matter 
involves, more than anything else, the emo- 
tional responses by which men participate 
in, seek to understand, and endeavor to be- 
come a part of, reality. In his relation to 
society, to his fellow beings—what he can 
give of himself to others and what he can 
draw from others for himself—he experi- 
ences self-realization. This experiencing is 
less a matter of intellectual than of emo- 
tional perceptions. It is more than mere 
awareness of the continuity of the self. It 
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glish in Columbia High School, Maple- 
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is identification of the self with purpose and 
value. It creates the dignity and worth of 
the individual. All these characteristics of 
man's nature, which spell the meaning of 
life, are essentially subjective. 

No man is worse fitted for getting along 
with others—which is the main thing men 
must do at all levels—than he whose educa 
tion has made him insensitive to the feel 
ings of others. No education is more blas 
phemous than that which puts the highest 
premium on things rather than on ideas. 
No education is more cynical than that 
which inculcates the concept of man as a 
shovelful of atoms that may be run over 
with a truck or extinguished by an explo 
sion. Therefore, the study of man’s subjec- 
tive nature is the most important function 
of education. 

For this reason, the proper study of man 
is man. And the best laboratory for this 
study is the humanities. The contemporary 
must not be neglected, but it must be viewed 
in its proper proportion, for it can be un 
derstood only as the accumulation of all 
that has gone before. The experiences of 
men through the centuries, and in many 
cultures, explain the why of human be. 
havior, For example, characters in fiction, 
such as Hamlet and Captain Ahab, pro- 
vide case studies giving every reader deeper 
insights into the vagaries of human nature 
Education enriched with extensive study of 
the cultural heritage best equips men for 
living satisfactorily in their contemporary 
world, since men will find that their fellow 
beings today are subjectively the same as 
those they have studied. Science has changed 
only the outward appearance of things, 
whereas poetry “discovers, disengages, and 
fixes the essential truth and beauty that 
underlie the outward appearance.” 











BUSINESS TEACHERS: 


Don’t Provide Crutches for Your Students! 


By 
HELEN COLE 


Ir you are too efficient, you may be les- 
sening the future efficiency of your students. 
It is important to train them to do the 
things that the boss will ask them to do in 
some future job, but do you also train them 
to know what to do when the boss is gone 
or in conference or too busy to give them 
specific instructions to keep them busy? 

The primary interest of the businessman 
is not to keep his help busy, but to plan 
and execute plans for the success of his 
business, to realize a profit, to obtain good 
public relations, to create future prospects 
for business. These officeworkers that you 
train for him must know how to help him 
realize his goals. Surely they must have the 
skills and other requisites necessary to per- 
form required duties, but they also must 
have some conception of what they can do 
that he does not instruct them to do. 

Many business teachers assume the role 
of the boss or the director of a business in 
order to teach in an officelike situation. 
This is good, Students should have someone 
for whom they are working, whose instruc- 
tions they must heed, and whose standards 
must be met. But the typical businessman 
expects a worker to “go ahead” and per- 
form duties that appear obvious to him to 
help carry on the business; he expects the 
worker to use initiative in seeing what needs 
to be done without its having to be pointed 
out explicitly, 

Have you ever given an assignment so 
short that all students could finish it in a 
minor part of their typewriting period? If 
so, what happened? Did they quit typing? 
If not, did any number of them come to 
you and say, “I have finished; what shall 
I do now?” Such a short assignment can be 
one of the best teaching opportunities—if 
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you will remember the typical business boss. 
When he comes into his office, he is apt to 
give instructions to a typist to keep her 
busy for only a short while. Then he gets 
involved with more important phases of 
his business: Perchance he has an important 
client come in to discuss a long-term con- 
tract for his services; maybe he himself 
must go and call on the client elsewhere. 

After completing the work she was given 
to do, does the typist interrupt him in his 
office while he is talking to the client, and 
say, “I have finished the things you gave 
me to do; what shall I do now?” Or, while 
he is gone, does she just sit around and do 
nothing—as your students may do—because 
she has not been told to do anything 
specifically? 

There are three ways you can assist your 
students to learn how to “go ahead”: First, 
give occasional assignments that can be 
finished rapidly. At times make several 
suggestions as to what they can do upon 
completing the assigned work; at other 
times put the responsibility on them to find 
pertinent work related to the assignment. 
Encourage initiative, originality, and efforts 
conducive to further progress. 

Second, have visitors come to your type- 
writing class and sit and talk with you for 
quite a while. (It might be well to warn 
the visitor that you will appear to be giving 
him your undivided attention, but that you 
will simultaneously be noting how well 
your students are working wi'hout appar- 
ently being observed.) 

Third, leave the room. In all fairness th 
students should be informed that you will 
not stay in the classroom at all times; that 
you will come and go at various times, but 
that the good business worker will work 
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just as conscientiously, if not a littl more 
so, when the boss is away. Sometimes it is 
wise to leave the classroom frequently, for 
only short periods of time; sometimes you 
should leave only once or twice, but re- 
main away for a longer length of time. 
Other teachers make good allies if they will 
at times enter the typewriting room for 
some real purpose, such as to confer with 
one of the students. 

In your absence, some students will be 
disturbing influences—they will play, they 
will not work, they will keep others from 
working—but it will not be long after you 
instill in them the selfishness involved in 
“playing off’ that the other, dependable 
students will put their stigma of disap- 
proval on those who do not work in your 
absence. Also, many of your students will 
be apt to want a letter of recommendation 
for that office job they apply for. Show them 
in their training period that it would be 
difficult to recommend anyone who will not 
work while the boss is away. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
Dr. Cole is head of the business 
department, Midwestern University, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. She details argu- 
ments in favor of having business edu- 
cation classes run on a business basis. 





The business teacher should, of course, 
keep close watch on students’ working hab- 
its and progress. You should be exceed. 
ingly sensitive to what goes on in your 
classes; you should give assignments that 
are complete enough to provide an op- 
portunity for individual differences and 
that will encourage working to capacity— 
you should not “play” on the job either. 
But you must also develop initiative, re 
sponsibility, and self-reliability in your stu- 
dents. Do not always point out everything 
they should do; give them a chance to be- 
come the type of workers that the business- 
man will feel he can depend upon in his 
absence or in his busy moments. 


Literature Suggests Theme Topics 


As a teacher of tenth., eleventh. and twelfth-grade 
English for some forty years, I have formed a system 
all my own in assigning written work. I alternate 
my themes, using one week an oral theme and the 
following week a written one. I usually select the 
subject myself and I try to correlate the subjects 
with whatever selection we are studying in litera- 
ture. 

For example, when we study Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales I let my class make an imaginary 
pilgrimage to New Orleans, Louisiana, to attend 
Mardi Gras, go to Mobile, Alabama, to see the Bel- 
lingrath Gardens or to Natchez, Mississippi, to view 
the antebellum homes. Some of them top Chaucer 
when it comes to keen observation of the many 
things they see. 

When we study Milton's minor poems, I ask 
them to write on these subjects: “The Pleasures of a 
Cheerful Day” or “The Pleasures of a Melancholy 
Day.” I remember two girls came in with splendid 
poems on these subjects. I had not called for poetry, 


, 


but I sent them to the Mississippi Educational 
Advance, which published them 

When we study “Macbeth,” I let them write 
modern newspaper accounts of the death of Duncan, 
Macbeth, Lady Macbeth and the MacDuff family. 
Almost any daily newspaper gives them a model 
for strange murder stories. 

When we study Tennyson's “Idylls of the King,” 
I use Grantland Rice's code of an athlete, such as 
“Thou shalt not Quit” etc., and ask the pupils to 
find two examples of each division of the code. 

I also give assignments on the Elizabethan thea- 
ter, on monasteries, Gothic architecture, the vik- 
ings and many other subjects taken from the litera- 
ture course. 

In American Literature, I ask the pupils to write 
papers based on Franklin's maxims, also to imagine 
they are present at his funeral and interviewing 
some of his friends about his life. When we study 
Bryant, I ask them to write a nature poem.—CHaries 
B. Witarp in the English Journal 














On Building CURRICULUM BRIDGES 


By 
LESLEE J. BISHOP 


FROM A PARENT came the statement: “It's 
too bad more pupils don’t elect homemak- 
ing; every girl should be required to take 
it!” 

“Wish I could take that course in great 
art and artists,” remarked the junior during 
the counseling session, “but my program 
is too full already.” 

“Architecture, poetry, or music often con- 
veys the real feeling of a period much more 
graphically than the political speeches or 
laws,” explained the history teacher some- 
what reluctantly, 

These remarks are representative of the 
often expressed need to develop an interest 
in, or to include in a course, elements from 
other subject areas which would contribute 
to a broader and more effective understand- 
ing of the ideas being considered in class. 
Students can’t take all the courses that hold 
promise of interest for them. The teacher's 
skill and knowledge will stretch just so 
far. However, there is help readily available 
for those with the initiative and imagina- 
tion to seek out at least a partial answer. 
This problem has been encountered before. 

Through the ages men have used a com- 
mon technique when they found their hori- 
zons bounded by chasms: They have built 
bridges. Some bridges are the temporary 
board-across-the-ditch type, while others are 
magnificent spans that are carefully con- 
structed for heavy use. The new avenue of 
communication both accommodates and en- 
riches the environment of all who are con- 
rected by the structure. Bridges need not 
be made of wood or steel; they can be built 
by teachers willing to share their knowledge 
and skill with one another. 

Trading knowledge and skills, or, in 
other words, building bridges from one class 
and one teacher to another, is a regular 


practice in many schools. It is just common 
sense to recognize that the world-history 
teacher and the art teacher have a great 
deal to share when a period such as the 
Renaissance, for example, is being studied. 
Art usually arises in a social context and 
is in turn very often a unique expression 
of an idea or a time. Other obvious ex- 
amples might include the homemaking 
teacher's sharing data and exhibit materials 
with the problems-of-democracy class in its 
study of the family. The Latin teacher may 
be just the one to discuss the development 
of democracy in early Greece and Rome. 
The literature known to the English teacher 
can contribute to virtually any area of the 
curriculum. 

Schooling in somewhat resiricted subject 
fields may have been a quick route to the 
development of competence in a given area, 
but such training need not exclude all com- 
plementary information from the classroom. 
The divisions that mark the various sub- 
jects were established for the sake of con 
venience, not as fixed limitations. Since a 
school staff represents a tremendous amount 
of accumulated knowledge and skill, build- 
ing a few bridges through co-operation can 
increase the insight and interest of all con- 
cerned. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here is a brief account of a practice 
used by the author and other teachers 
in the Evanston Township High School 
in Illinois. He says it is not new or orig: 
inal but that it is simple and fruitful. 
So many times, ne claims, the obvious 
ways of improving learning experiences 
of young people get lost in the maze of 
big ideas or school routines. 
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These exchanges can usually be made in- 
formally and without fanfare or elaborate 
reasoning. Not only will they contribute 
to an increased understanding of the inter- 
relatedness of all areas of learning but also 
- toa high morale and mutual respect on the 
part of both the teachers and the pupils. 
Even as “guest speakers,” other staff mem- 
bers are an excellent resource. They are al- 


ready familiar with the basic objectives of 
the course, the importance of pupil interest 
and control, and what constitutes a worth- 
while learning experience. The injection of 
a different voice and personality, plus the 
new perspective shed on the topic being 
studied, will encourage pupils to explore 
further new or vaguely defined interests 
that may be brought to light. 


Grading Essays: Four Pitfalls 


When one remembers how few, in proportion to 
men of genius, have excelled in criticism, and how 
fallible were the judgments of even these few in 
regard to particular works, one can estimate the 
difficulty ot judging the quality of a piece of writ- 
ing. There is no way to avoid the intrinsic diffi- 
culty of the task, but perhaps we can avoid some 
of the artificial difficulties that we create for our- 
selves. 

First, there is cocksureness. We begin modestly 
and fearfully, but after twenty papers we begin to 
feel quite sure that our judgments are correct. It 
makes me wonder whether one human being should 
ever pass judgment upon another. The practice fills 
the judge with sinful pride. When we snort vio- 
lently and say, “This, by God, is an F,” we should 
be especially on our guard. Perhaps God is not 
a partner to the decision. . . . 

A second and opposite dang + is timidity—expe- 
cially in awarding A's. We hate to think that another 
teacher may look at our A papers and think, “My, 
what low taste he has. Thank God, my own stand- 
ards are higher.” I sometimes suspect that the 
basic criterion for an A is the feeling on the part 
of the instructor that he could not have written as 
well himself. Surely this is carrying humility too 
far. It implies that he thinks anything he could write 
himself would not be worth an A. 

A third peril is hypersensitivity. Some of us re- 








spond so warmly to any one thing in a paper that u 
nicely done that we overlook gross incompetence 
in everything else, while others are so sensitive to 
certain faults that we underestimate the merit of 
any paper that contains them. Perhaps a good 
general rule is that no single fault, however many 
times repeated, should lower the grade more than 
one point below the grade given if that fault were 
absent. 

A fourth way of blocking the operation of our 
natural sensitivity is what I call the “question- 
answering concept of an examination” that most 
of us inherited from our elementary schools. I oc- 
casionaily find a paper graded F that seems to me 
quite well written, and the usual explanation is: 
“He didn’t answer the question.” Sometimes the 
failure rests upon an unreasonably strict interpre 
tation of the question. For example, one student 
was marked down because we had asked for a 
refutation, and instead of tearing down the argu 
ments that had been advanced, he had tried to show 
the opposing arguments were stronger. Surely that 
is one of the allowable means of refutation, Some 
times, I fear, we are unimpressed by a student's 
skill in argument because we do not agree with the 
arguments that he has advanced. The hide-bound 
reactionary must have an especially difficult time 
with most examinations.—Paut B. Dirpericx in 
the English Record. 











STOCK FOR STUDENTS 


By 
NEIL L. GIBBINS 


Asour six and one-half million people 
in the United States own some kind of 
stocks and bonds. The monthly investment 
program that brokers are initiating is giving 
more persons than ever an opportunity to 
buy stocks. 

To many young students, however, stocks 
and bonds are unreal and the financial 
pages are foreign. The conventional way of 
introducing these problems in many gen- 
eral mathematics and business arithmetic 
texts does not stimulate students to turn 
to the financial pages to see what has hap- 
pened, unless they can identify themselves 
with some particular stock. An easy way for 
the students to identify themselves with 
some stock is for them, academically, to own 
a few shares in some corporation. 

After the introduction of stocks in busi- 
ness and mathematics courses, special forms 
that have places for the number of shares, 
quotation, brokerage, and the name of the 
stock can be used to instruct the pupils in 
buying. They can be allowed to spend be- 
tween $1,200 and $1,500 on the purchase of 
any of the 1,068 common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and reported 
in the daily newspapers. They should prob- 
ably not be allowed to buy more than one 
kind of stock. The number of shares they 
can purchase would be determined by the 
current quotation. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


The “market” is receiving a lot of 
attention these days, not only in the 
financial pages but in published re- 
ports of Senate hearings and in general 
news columns. Yet the procedure which 
the author describes can hardly be 
called controversial. He is a junior-high- 
school teacher in Lakewood, Ohio. 





To continue the study of stocks in the 
newspaper, the students must learn what a 
point is and that the decimals in the news 
paper are eighths. A couple of periodic 
checks on the level of the stocks should be 
made during the year to keep up the inter- 
est. Dividends are rather hard to check, but 
if the student follows his stock closely on 
the financial pages, they can be worked out. 
Extra credit can be given for information 
on “splits” (the giving of extra shares at a 
certain ratio) and on “rights” (the right to 
buy more shares at a reduced price). Sev- 
cral interested students could give reports 
on the function of the Securities Exchange 
Commission and other state and federal 
authorities. Several good free films on stocks 
and the stock market are available. An ex- 
cellent one is “What Makes Us Tick,” from 
the Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 
g Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





Signs of the times: In a recent school furniture advertisement appeared these key words: 
extreme strength; extra durability; nonchalking; abrasion and chipping resistance; con- 
tinuous lengths of steel; steel reinforcement; no-slam lids; can’t be loosened with coins, 
knives, or even screw drivers; cannot be pried loose. 

So be it said, necessity is the mother of invention.—Kenneth Beger, Cedarburg, Wis 
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Professional Books 


Supervising Instruction in Secondary 
Schools by Roserr C. Hammock and 
Ratrpn S. Owrncs. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. 316 pages, 


$4.75- 

Recognizing the need for improved supervisory 
procedures in secondary schools, more and more 
school systems are appointing personnel for the 
direction of such work. To them such a book as 
this will be a real aid. Also to principals seeking 
ideas about ways to improve instruction in their 
schools, this book will be helpful since it includes 
practical suggestions about study groups and work. 
shops, faculty meetings, intervisitation, professional 
libraries, and promising practices in co-operative 
administration and supervision. 

Not only is this a good textbook for classes in 
supervision but it is also a valuable reference to 
those on the job. A faculty committee reporting on 
one of the chapters might get some good ideas for 
discussion of what teachers would like to do and 
have done to improve supervision in their own 
school or school system. 

Heten Harter Lone 


Public Education and the Future of Amer- 
ica. Washington, D.C.: Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, a Commission of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1955. 98 pages, paperbound, 
$1.50. 

In this latest pronouncement of the Educational 
Policies Commission, the reader will find a restate 
ment of the principles of democracy and the re 
lationship of education thereto. This volume, which 
is interestingly written and attractively illustrated, 
will provide many an educational administrator with 
ammunition which he can use to good advantage 
in his local community to explain and justify the 
public education he now directs. It would serve 
admirably also to interpret other nations the 
United States’ unique system of free public education 
with its emphasis on the intermingling of the 
children of many nationalities, religions, and eco- 
nomic levels as well as on a school program that 
develops wise and informed leadership and at the 
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same time provides young people with knowledge 
and with skills for making intelligent decisions. 

The beginning chapters sketch rapidly some fun 
damental principles of American democracy and 
the foundations of universal public education that 
were laid to support and advance them, The Com 
mission then describes in greater detail the ways 
in which the elementary schools, the secondary 
schools, colleges, universities, and professional! 
teacher educational institutions emerged f:om small 
beginnings to their present position. Students of 
the history of education will no doubt be critical 
of the brief treatments provided which do indeed 
give only a “quick” history of the development of 
our American public education system. 

Also attention is devoted to a consideration of 
the functional ways in which the public schools 
have served the American people, such as helping to 
unite them, enriching spiritual life, and surturing 
loyalty to the American way of life. The Commis 
sion believes that the recent and current reappraisal 
of American educational policies and practices is a 
helpful and hopeful thing, and that the basic values 
should be retained at the same time that new edu 
cational paths are charted. 

The concluding section of the volume is con 
cerned with the problems of America’s future and 
the relationship of education to them, Maintaining 
a productive economy, making democratic govern 
ment work, and discharging world responsibilities 
are some of these problems of the future, according 
to the Commission. Important as these problems 
are, the reader is left with the impression that 
“more of the same” education, with some minor 
changes, is all that is required. 

[For further discussion of the document, see p. 6.) 

F. C. Rosecrance 


The Dynamics of School-Community Re 
lationships by Roaty F. Camrnett. and 
Joun A. RamMsever. New York: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1955. 205 pages, $4.95. 

The authors, both members of the faculty of 
Ohio State University, offer this book as one de- 
signed to help teachers, administrators, board mem. 
bers, PTA workers, and citizens in general who are 
attempting to reach some intelligent group decisions 
concerning the difficulties that confront most school 
districts, The citizens collectively must learn their 
role and how to play it; and the professional per 
sonnel of the public schools must achieve a pro 
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fessional understanding of the duties and privileges 
of the laity and the obligations of the professional 
staff. The authors point out that the citizens are 
to decide “what” and the professional staff is to 
decide “how.” 

This book is a real contribution to an area that 
is increasingly in need of patient study. During the 
last thirty years the standards for teachers and for 
professional leadership have been raised; but how- 
ever competent educators become, service in the 
public schools will continue to require respect for 
the expressed will of the people whose taxes main 
tain the system of public education. On the other 
hand, the growth of education has been three-di 
mensional and schools perform many services that 
were not expected of the little red schoolhouse 
about which many of our traditions have grown 
up. The evidence presented by Campbell and Ram- 
seyer will be of great value if the book is read by 
both partners in this great enterprise—the teachers 
and the laymen. They will learn how to pull to- 
gether, but it will take much patience and much 
practice as well as good will and mutual respect. 

Joun Cage Durr 


Foundations of School Learning by Harry 
Grove Wueat. New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf, 1955. 391 pages, $5.50. 

The author of this textbook has a rich background 
of experience in education. He has taught science 
and mathematics in high school, has served as a 
superintendent. of schools, has written numerous ar- 
ticles for professional journals, and has published 
several textbooks on the teaching of arithmetic and 
reading. Prior to joining the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, he served as professor of 
education at Milwaukee State Teachers College and 
Marshall College. 

This recent publication is organized around four 
areas: “Educational Aims,” “Behavior and Mental 
Processes,” “Developmental Activities,” and “Condi- 
tions and Results.” Dr. Wheat apparently feels that 
the apostles of doubt in our day are in the ranks 
of those responsible for transmitting civilization to 
the young; hence he includes in Part I a chapter 
devoted to the function of the school. His own 
statement is, “The school is a unique educational 
agency which society maintains to set up and 
direct learning situations of a special type.” (p. 19.) 
Following this is a chapter on untrained versus 
trained responses, which describes the responses 
pupils may make to the learning situation which 
the school provides, and which suggests that learn- 
ing moves the pupil from the status of an untrained, 
immature individual to that of a person of trained 
maturity. 

Part Il is devoted to the general patierns of 
mental growth and includes chapters on behavior: 
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spontaneous, directed, impulsive, and habitual. Also 
considered are perception, recognition, imagination, 
memory, feelings and emotions, and the integration 
of behavior. 

In Part Il, “Developmental Activities,” Professor 
Wheat considers the nature and development of a 
skill, the perception of words, and the recognition of 
number relations. He comes to grips, in an aca- 
demic way, with such problems as the acquisition 
of meaning from direct and from indirect experi- 
ences, the extension of experience, the nature of 
abstraction, the symbolism of abstraction, and the 
drawing of conclusions. 

Part IV, entitled, “Conditions and Results,” treats 
in separate chapters the motivation of learning, the 
transfer of learning, the measurement of learning, 
individual similarities and differences, and levels of 
lea: ing activity. 

Convenient and adequate chapter summaries are 
included along with eighteen figures and five tables 
which illustrate the content materials. 

Epna Lue Furness 


Texts & Supplementary Books 


How to Write for Teievision by Wi1aM I. 


KAuFMAN. New York: Hastings House, 

1955: 95 pages, $2.50. 

Net ten years have passed since television was 
welcomed into living rooms across the nation. Yet 
it has already become an important market for the 
wares of writers and would-be writers. Here is a 
series of 11 essays designed to give aid and comfort 
to both classes of manuscript peddlers. The assist- 
ance is both inspirational and technical. 

For instance, Eugene Burr, formerly script editor 
of The Web, advises “. . . that a bright young 
writer with little or no practical experience, a solid 
amount of both intelligence and talent (which aren't 
always the same thing), and a sensible desire to 
crash the television field can sometimes make out 
better than professional writers... ." An example of 
technical help for the writer unfamiliar with the 
use of the camera in “live” television is the graphic 
how-to note on the “cover shot” by Anne Howard 
Bailey, who has written for the U. 8. Steel Hour. 

Occasionally the essayists sound a bitter note. The 
afore-mentioned Mr. Burr says, “There may be 
four or five people in the United States with the 
price of a typewriter and the ability to get through 
McGuffey’s Third Reader who haven't come up 
with the idea that they're the potential Shakespeares 
of the television industry.” 

The authors are people who have received checks 
in the mail for their efforts. As a result, they're in 
a position to write authoritatively on such subjects 
as educational television, the use of film, the series, 
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and the hour show. Naturally, their essays will ap- 
peal less to the professional writer than to the be- 
ginner. As for the latter, who knows? This slim 
volume may provide him with the proper dose of 
help and inspiration and thus send him on his 
way to fame and fortune. Then wouldn't Mr. Burr 
be the surprised one though? 
C. Howagp Suir 


American Speech (4th ed.) by WILHELMINA 
G. Heppe and Witt1aM Norwoop Bric. 


ance. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Com- 

pany, 1955. 596 pages, $3.20. 

This is one of the best high-school speech texts 
on the market today. It is practical and usable 
for every phase of the general speech course. There 
is ample variety of material. The busy teacher will 
welcome the many suggested activities at the end 
of each chapter, for they permit students to go 
ahead with or without teacher direction. 

This text introduces and explains simply and 
clearly the salient points in each speech area, (How- 
ever, either the one- or two-semester course requires 
supplemental material.) Particularly effective are 
the units on conversation, using the voice, debate, 
public speaking, and interpretation. They are un- 
usually complete, clearly written, and well illus. 
trated. Necessary background information can be 
found in these additional areas: group discussion, 
parliamentary procedure, pronunciation, listening, 
radio and television, acting, playwriting, and pup- 


Present needs of adolescent boys and girls are met; 
adequate materials provide for teaching for indi- 
vidual differences in each speech area. The varied 
projects offer a challenge to further intellectual 
and emotional growth of the adolescent. 

Those now using the 195: edition will find few 
changes in the 1955 edition, A few photographs 
have been changed, and some supplemental! refer- 
ences at the end of some chapters have different 
selections. The 1955 edition of the book offers no 
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changes in teaching devices or explanations. Ihe 
teacher of speech should consider either the 1951 
or 1955 edition, for either is an excellent hand- 
book and reader for the introductory speech course. 
Heten K. Borreene 


Building Better English—g by Metsur Joun, 
PAULENE M. Yates, and Epwarp N. De 
Laney. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peter- 


son and Co., 1955. 435 pages, $2.96. 


Building Better English-1o by Metur 
Joun, Paucene M,. Yates, and Epwarp 
N. De Laney. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Co., 1955. 438 pages, $2.96. 


Building Better English—11 by Mette 
Joun, Paucene M. Yares, and Epwarp 
N. De Laney. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Co., 1955. 436 pages, $2.96. 


Building Better English—12 by Metwue 
Joun, Pautene M. Yates, and Epwarp 
N. De Laney. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 


Peterson and Co., 1955. $74 pages, $2.96. 

These new English textbooks will gladden stu- 
dents, for in every way they indicate a careful analy- 
sis of student needs. The weight of the books, the 
size, and the pictures on the bindings are pleasing 
to adolescents. Even indifferent boys and girls in 
this picture-conscious age will be intrigued into 
exploring the contents. And the pictures, being of 
the right sort and in the right places, teach. The 
books lie flat so that the pages can be used easily. 
The binding is Smyth sewn, thus promising en- 
durance. Important parts of the text are in color, 
making learning more indelible. 

Teachers of experience will be pleased with the 
completeness of the books. All areas of communi- 
cation are recognized; fundamental principles of 
motivation are used; specific instruction and ap- 
plication to allied fields of learning are included; 
evaluation is provided through tests. Grammatical 
principles are streamlined for clarity and effective- 
ness. Although no sacrifice of needed information is 
made to the passing vogue for compromising stand- 
ards, the integrity of English teaching gains dignity 
in the recognition of the shift in emphasis to use 
in contemporary living. The books are in no sense 
reactionary, merely forthright in scholarship. 

The gradation from the ninth to the twelfth 
grades is marked by the developing character of the 
illustrations, the tone, and the appeal. The senior 
book is om the adult level although it is also ado- 
lescent in interest. The numerous and cumulative 
reviews help the continuity of instruction. Outstand. 


ing is the spiral nature of vocabulary building. 
Wisely pianned, the lessons can be self-taught. Any 
book of the series, but especially the last, may 
serve excellently as a handbook. The arrangement, 
the breadth of information, the correlated diagrams, 
and the thorough index enable the student to be- 
come independent in proofreading and research 
The new Building Better English deserves a place 
in every classroom. 
MATTI£ SHARP BREWER 


A History of the World by Avice Macents 
and Joun Conrap Appet. New York: 


American Book Company, 1955. 605 

pages, $4.40. 

This new and attractive textbook on world history 
is developed around its central theme and title, 
A History of the World, on a level comprehensible 
at grades ten through twelve. The authors direct the 
introduction to the pupils by the challenge “His- 
tory is Your Personal Experience” and present the 
three “Elements of the Living Past” in terms of 
people, time, and place. These three elements are 
woven together effectively in a portrayal of the 
advancement of civilization. One-third of the text 
is given to those events of early civilization through 
the period of the Middle Ages (Units I-V) and the 
remainder (Units VI-XII) presents the widening of 
man's horizons, portraying the more complicated 
relationships of people, time, and place. The last 
unit shows man’s search for peaceful living through 
united efforts. 

The authors have managed special “eye-appeal” 
through selections of pictures, charts, symbols, and 
maps which are appropriate to the topic and 
period of time of each unit. The geographic con- 
cept of the place of action is shown by locating 
major peoples and places on that portion of the 
world concerned, and special attention has been 
given to the time concept through charts and re- 
lated events and ideas. The content of each unit 
is concise, logical, and clear, truly selecting the 
“peaks” in the story of man’s progress and yet giv- 
ing proportionately more emphasis to events as they 
relate to ideas of modern society through such sum- 
maries as “Milestones Toward Democracy” and 
“Milestones of Living.” 

The teaching and learning values are enhanced 
by the varied exercises at the close of each unit, 
and the selection of films and film strips has been 
left entirely to the individual teacher. Throughout 
the text, the stream of history flows continuously, 
broadening as it approaches the present-day events, 
bringing ideas to a focus as emphasis is directed 
toward the modern world. None will question that 
this text will appeal to both teachers and pupils. 

Anpre Boy 
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Algebra Course 1 by Howarp F. Fen, 
Watcter H. CARNAHAN and Max Beser- 


MAN. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1955. 

484 pages, $3.00. 

The preface of this text outlines the teaching 
philosophy of the course, indicates proposed ac- 
complishment, and emphasizes values to be derived 
by discovering routines (with generalizations and 
rules following discovery). Observation of the ma- 
terials incorporated in the 480 pages of the text 
reveals that the philosophy is implemented; that 
the development of understanding should accrue 
from the procedures and experiences provided. 

The desire of many teachers to provide their own 
and original readiness and motivation materials is 
readily supported by presentations in the text. For 
teachers who prefer to lean on a text, adequate pro- 
vision for the essentials of teaching is incorporated 
for each topic. 

Routines for manipulating the mathematical prin- 
ciples are simple, logical, and clearly presented. 
Should a teacher need help in methods of solutions, 
doubtless the best of those developed thus far are 
provided as integral parts of each of the presenta 
tions of discovery exercises. 

While the text is quite long, it should be rela- 
tively easy for any teacher to make modifications 
best suited to his pupils’ needs. Further, the broad 
coverage of social implications, the organization of 
the materials, and the generous supply of exercise 
material provide for ease of utilization of the “Long- 
Time Differentiated Assignment.” 

H. B. Risioer 


The Earthworm, a Unitext in Bioloy’.al 
Science, by ALFRED WoLFson and ARNOLD 
W. Ryan. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peter. 


son and Co., 1955. 34 pages, $3.20. 


The Frog, a Unitext in Biological Science, 
by Atrrep Worrson and Arnotp W. 
RYAN. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson 
and Co., 1955. 26 pages, $3.20. 


The Human, a Unitext in Biological Sci- 
ence, by ALrrep WoLFson and ARNOLD 
W. Ryan. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peter- 
son and Co., 1955. 34 pages, $3.20. 
These chapter-size booklets represent an advanced 

type of instructional material which will be wel- 

comed by biology teachers everywhere. 

Fourteen years ago the publishers launched a 
new idea in science teaching with the issuance 
of the first of a series of 84 Unitexts for elementary 


and junior high schools, each a complete teaching 
unit on some significant topic. The present three 
Trans-Vision Unitexts begin a second series designed 
for the senior high school. 

Each of these booklets contains eight acetate over- 
lays in full, natural color. Of the highest artistic 
excellence and scientific accuracy, they enable the 
student to see the insides of the animal more clearly 
than they have ever been seen before. By turning 
the pages one “dissects” the specimen, and by revers- 
ing the motion puts it together again—a process 
that can be repeated until the forms and relations 
of parts are fully learned. Keyed captions explain 
the functions or significant aspects of each part. 

Accompanying these illustrations is a teaching 
unit of text and diagrams, organized around the 
common life-problems of living things. Each gives a 
complete biological description of the animal: its 
physical make-up, essential life processes, life his- 
tory, and relations to the environment. 

The Trans-Vision process, developed first in 
Europe, and brought to this country during World 
War Il for military training, has been widely 
adapted for commercial illustrations and medical 
textbooks, and, for aspects of the human body, in 
at least one high-school text. Now it is applied to 
lower animals as well as to human beings. The skill 
and patience which have gone into these illustra- 
tions are almost incredible. More than a hundred 
dissections of earthworms and frogs were made to 
get a true picture of these animals and to correct 
errors which had been handed down by tradition 
from illustrator to illustrator. 

The present reviewer, impressed with the sur- 
passing quality of these texts, but hesitating to “go 
off the deep end” in all-out praise where perhaps 
some defect had escaped his notice, submitted them 
to both high-school and university students and 
teachers. The response was uniformly and enthusias- 
tically favorable. Some university teachers, indeed, 
expressed the hope that the publishers would make 
the Trans-View illustrations, with or without an 
advanced text, available for use in their classes. 

In summary, a considered evaluation of these 
Unitexts can be expressed in three words: excellent, 
unique, indispensable. The publishers’ description 
of them as “Biology in a new dimension” seems 
amply justified. 

Rosert H. ApAMs 


Our World Through the Ages by Na- 
THANIEL PLatr and Muriet Jean Drum. 
monD. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954. 684 pages, $4.48. 

High school students will enjoy reading Our 

World Through the Ages. Challenging paragraphs, 
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interesting stories, biographical vignettes, and a 
relatively simple vocabulary make this a very read- 
able book. 

The illustrated material is not only interesting 
and attractive but it is closely integrated with the 
text. The pictures, taken from historical books, 
movies, current photographs, and paintings, are 
usually related to the text with a challenging ques- 
tion. The maps are excellent, some of them picture 
maps and matched maps. Historic and current car- 
toons are included. Newspaper headlines, models, 
and realic, all add to the interest of the volume. 
Many excellent time charts provide for the teach- 
ing of chronology and secing related events in dif- 
ferent countries. 

The book follows a chronological organization, 
its twenty-eight chapters organized into nine chron- 
ological units. A transition summary carries the 
student from one unit to another, Teaching aids 
are organized by chapters rather than by units. 
Each chapter has a list of persons to identify and 
terms to define. A list of “Questions for Thought 
and Discussion” aims to develop some skill in gen- 
eralization and critical thinking; there are some 
good suggestions for “Activities to Develop Creative 
Ability, Skills, and Deeper Understanding” and 
provide for further extensive study. “Summing Up” 
activities serve as chapter summaries. 

In addition, each unit has a list of recommended 
readings, with simpler readings indicated where ap 
propriate. 

This volume gives some attention to the place 
of the United States in world history; the transition 
of civilization from Europe to America is shown 
rather well. The effect of European and U. S, influ- 
ence on the Far East and Latin America is pre- 
sented in outline form. Aside from this, there is 
very little material on the Far East or on Latin 
America. 

The book is mainly a traditional world history, 
well written and well illustrated. 

Juttan C. ALpnicn 


Who's Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Mr. Adams is a former teacher of biology in 
Miami Senior High School, Miami, Fla. 

Dr. Aldrich is prof<ssor of education in the social 
studies department at New York University. 

Dr. Bottrell is a teacher of speech and English in 
the Jackson Junior High School, Pasadena, Tex. She 
is a Ford fellow for 1955-56 and a contributor to 
several publications. 

Miss Boyd is head of the department of social 
studies, Miami Beach Senior High School, Miami 
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Beach, Fla. She is also chairman of the Dade County 
Committee for Instructional Improvements in Social 
Studies and a former president of the Florida Coun- 
cil for Social Studies. 

Miss Brewer is a teacher in the Thomas Jefferson 
High School, San Antonio, Tex., and is past organ- 
izer and chairman of the Texas Committee on the 
Integration of Teaching of English in High Schools 
and Colleges. 

Dr. Duff is professor of education at New York 
University. 

Miss Furness is associate professor of English edu- 
cation at the University of Wyoming at Laramie, 
Wyo. 

Dr. Long is assistant superintendent of schools 
in Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

Dr. Risinger is a teacher at East Orange High 
School in New Jersey. He also teaches at Rutgers 
University school of education and is past president 
of the New Jersey Mathematics Teachers Associa 
tion. 

Dr. Rosecrance is associate dean of the school 
of education at New York University 

Mr. Smith is a teacher in the Clifford J. Scott 
High School, East Orange, N.J., and a contributor 
to several magazines, such as Better Homes and Gar 
dens, Parents’ Magazine, Living for Young Home 
makers, and Classical Weekly. 


The Pamphlet Review 


Improve Your Learning Ability by Harny N. Ruv- 
tin, Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, Inc. 
(57 W. Grand Ave.), 1955. 48 pages, 50 cents. 
The hue and cry for better study habits and 

the upholding of “standards” has created an in- 

terest in such materials as this which attempt to 
give practical suggestions for utilizing fully one's 
abilities for learning. Understanding the reasons 
for “overlearning,” spacing study time, setting at- 
tainable goals, improving reading ability, not getting 

“too comfortable” when learning, participating ac- 

tively in the classroom, and writing memos—all 

these discussions included in this pamphlet in an 
interesting style seem of value in motivating the 
high-school pupil to improve his learning ability. 


The Mathematics Program in the Chicago Public 
Schools. Chicago 1; Division of Curriculum De- 
velopment, Chicago Board of Education (228 N. 
LaSalle St.), 1954. Folder, 10 cents. 

This folder «nd the many others on various sub- 
jects which are available for so cents from the 
Division of Curriculum Development should prove 
invaluable as reference material for administrators 
and teacher committees planning explanatory ma- 
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terials for the public. Many present an overview of 


the teaching of that subject from primary grades 
through junior college. 


All About You by WutamM C, Mennincer. Chicago 
10; Science Research Associates, Inc. (57 West 
Grand Ave.), 1955. 40 pages, 50 cents. 

Teachers of health, life-adjustment, or core classes 
as well as guidance counselors will recognize im- 
mediately the value of a booklet such as this. In- 
terestingly written, it provides definite situations 
to “spark” group discussions and lead the pupils to 
make personal applications, English and social 
studies classes in junior high school might do well 
to use it for reading and discussion, This booklet 
is full of interesting devices such as the checklist 
“How Do You Act?,” a guaranteed stimulant to 
adolescent thinking. 

Dr. Menninger, the author, well known in the 
field of preventive psychiatry, has done an excellent 
job in this booklet. 


New Ways to Greater Word Power (ist ed.) by 
Rocer B. GoooMan and Davin Lewin. New York: 
Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 1955. 191 pages, pocket- 
book, 25 cents. 

This new book should be a helpful aid to teachers 
of senior-high English, particularly for use with 
pupils of above-average ability. It motivates vocabu- 
lary development and includes interesting test ex- 
ercises and techniques. Its adult approach and 
popular style should make it appealing. It is the 
type of book to be taken in small doses. 


Practices in Experimental Core Classes, New York: 
Board of Education of the City of New York (110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1). 8: pages, go cents 
(no stamps). 

This pamphlet will be invaluable to junior high 
schools interested in developing a core program. 
It contains specific detailed descriptions of actual 
practices—the kind of material that is extremely 
helpful to administrators and teachers. 


The Teacher Looks at Supervision. Plainfield, New 
Jersey: New Jersey Secondary School Teachers 
Association (in care of Mr. Lester Beers, 1035 
Kenyon Ave., Plainfield), 1954. 79 pages, $1.00. 
Analyses by teachers as to what kind of super- 

vision they feel helps them are too infrequently 
gathered, This booklet is a fine example of definite 
suggestions by teachers for orientation activities, 
professional growth-in-service activities, and specific 
administrative practices contributing to professional 
growth. The pamphlet gets right down to brass 
tacks, 


Principals and faculty groups will enjoy it and 
will get ideas from it. 





































Books Received 


Algebra One by ROLLAND R. SmirH and Francis G. 
LANKFORD, Ja. Yonkers, New York: World Book 
Co., 1955. 410 pages, $2.Bo. 

America Is My Country by Hangierrt M. Brown and 
Josern F, Guapacnovo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1955. 268 pages, $2.88. 

Architectural Drafting (and ed.) by Wutiam J. 
Hornunc. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
221 pages, text ed. $3.60. 

Banners at Shenandoah by Bauce Carron (Caval- 
cade Books). New York: Doubleday & Co., 1955. 
254 pages, $2.50. 

Betty Starling Private Secretary by Auprey Turner. 
New York: Lantern Press, Inc., 1955. 224 pages, 
$2.50. 

Brazil by Leonarp S. Kenwortny. New York: Holi- 
day House, 1955. 27 pages, $1.75. 

Breastplate and Bucksin by Gronce E. Tarr.-Peoria, 
Ill.: Charles A. Bennett Co., 1955. 295 pages, $2.24. 

Counseling in Secondary Schools by GLENN E. SmrtH. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. 365 pages, 
$4.25. 

Decision-Making and American Values in School 
Administration, a study for the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration, Middle At- 
lantic Region. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. 90 
pages, paperbound, $2.00. 

The Deerslayer by James Fenimore Cooper. Adapted 
by Marjorie Hotmes. New York: Globe Book Co., 
1954. 135 pages, $2.00. 

A Dozen Captains of American Industry by WALTER 
Witson Jenninos. New York: Vantage Press (120 
W. gst St.), 1955. 229 pages, $2.50. 

Eagle of Niagara by Joun Brick (Cavalcade Books). 
New York: Doubleday & Co., 253 pages, $2.50. 

Educational Measurement by Rosertr M. W. 
Travers, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. 
420 pages, $4.75. 

Everygirls Romance Stories by A. L. Furman. New 
York: Lantern Press, Inc., 1955. 223 pages, $2.50. 

A Foundation for Art Education by MANurt Bar- 
KAN. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1955. 235 
pages, $4.00. 

Foundations of Secondary Education by Cart G 
Franzen. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
492 pages. $4.50. 

Functional Mathematics, Book 3, by Wtttam 
Gacer, Lista C. Lyte, Cart N. Swusrer and 
Frank W. Koxomoor. New York: Charles Scrib 
ner's Sons, 1955. 48: pages, $3.20. 

Functional Mathematics, Grade 8, by Wu.tam A. 
Gacer, Dorris H. Jounson, Carn N. Siusrer, 
Richarp Mavpen and Frank W. Koxomoor. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955. $73 pages, 
$2.24. 


Guide to Modern English by Richarp K. Corsin 
and Porter G. Perrin. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1955. 528 pages, $3.20. 

Living American Plays edited by Feuix Srex. New 
York: Globe Book Co., 1954. 454 pages, $5.00. 

Mathematics for Technical and Vocational Schools 
(4th ed.) by Samuet Stave and Louis Marcotis. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955. 574 
pages, $4.48. 

The Peer Status of Sixth and Seventh Grade Chil- 
dren by Frances Laucuiin, New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1954. 85 pages, $2.75 

Plane Geometry by Axruur F. Leary and Cari N. 
Suusrer. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955 
510 pages, $3.80. 

The School and the Community by J. E. Grinne.e 

and Raymonp J. Younc. New York: The Ronald 

Press Co., 1955. 444 pages, $5.50. 

Sportsmanlike Driving (ard ed.). Washington, D.C.: 
American Automobile Association, 1955. 480 pages, 
$2.80 

Tidwell-Stuart Typing Complete Course by M. 
Frep Tioweit and Esta Ross Sruart. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 132 pages, $2.96. 

The Way to Write (and ed.) by Rupo.r Fiescn and 
A. H. Lass. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1955. 470 pages, $2.68. 

When Men Are Free by the Citizenship Education 
Project, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Pamphlets Received 


Building Self-Confidence in Children by Nina 
Ripenour. Chicago 10: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc. (57 W. Grand Ave.), 1954. 48 pages, 50 
cents. 

College Guide for Jewish Youth by Rosert SHostack 
and ALrrep Jjosrr. Washington 9, D.C.: B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau (1761 R. Street, 
N.W.), 1955. 61 pages, 75 cents. 

The Constitution and Loyalty Programs by ALAN 
Westin, New York 16: Carrie Chapman Catt 
Memorial Fund, Inc. (164 Lexington Ave.), 1954. 
53 pages, 25 cents. 

Constitutional Liberty and Seditious Activity by 
Jack Petatson. New York 16: Carrie Chapman 
Catt Memorial Fund, Inc. (164 Lexington Ave.), 
1954-57 pages, 25 cents. 

“Do I Know How to Apply for a Job?” (and ed.) 
by Lawrence W. Hess. Bloomington, Ill: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1954. 12 pages, 30 cents. 
English and the Secondary School Program by 
EvizasetH A. Borsttare. New York 27: Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council (525 W. 120 St.), 1954. 
10 pages, 15 cents. 








Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1955. 167 pages, $2.84. 


Book Revirws Oa 


Five Steps to Reading Success in Science, Socsal 
Studies, and Mathematics. New York 27: Metro 
politan School Study Council (525 W. 120 St), 
1954- 89 pages, 65 cents. 

A Guide to Better Discipline by Ornuwa Kave and 
Heten L. Beck. Chicago 10: Science Research 
Associates, Inc. (57 W. Grand Ave.), 1954. 48 
pages, 50 cents. 

How to Teach Your Child About Work by Eanest 
Ossorne. New York: Public Affairs Committee (22 
E. 38 St.), 1955. 28 pages, 25 cents. 

Know Our World (Map Study for Middle Grades), 
by Mavupe Linsrrom Franpsen. Chicago 40: 
Denoyer Geppert Co. (5295 Ravenswood Ave.), 
1955- 44 pages, 95 cents. 

Leader's Guide (A Manual on Better Human Re- 
lations for Leaders in Youth Agencies, rev. ed.) by 
ANN G. Wore. New York 16: The American 
Jewish Committee (386 Fourth Ave.), 1954. 40 
pages, 20 cents. 

Scholarship Information Sources for Educational 
and Vocational Counselors by Russet J. Forn- 
wALt. New York g: Russell J. Fornwalt, Vocational 
Counselor, Big Brother Movement (33 Union 
Square, W.), 1954. 4 pages, 25 cents. 

Word Study for Improved Reading by A. ALLEN 
Rossins. New York: Globe Book Co., 1954. 100 
pages, $1.00. 

Your Opportunities in Distribution, New York 17 
National Association of Manufacturers (2 E. 48 
St.), 1954. 30 pages, free. 

Your Reading, a Book List for Junior High School 
Champaign, Ill.: The National Council of Teach 
ers of English (704 South Sixth St.), 1954. 126 
pages, 60 cents. 





Exams and Study Habits 


Most students find out in short order what kind 
of test the teacher uses. They then proceed to adjust 
their study habits to meet the demands of the ex- 
aminations, Students are conditioned to evaluate 
their progress in terms of teacher marks and test 
scores and are motivated to seek good grades. If 
the teacher asks vague, general questions, the stu- 
dents will be satisfied with partial understandings, 
If he asks for factual information, they will seek to 
learn factual information to satisfy the course and 
examination requirements. If he seeks to determine 
the depth of understanding, the ability to interpret, 
or the ability to apply learning, they will work 
toward that end, As long as examinations continue 
to play a major role in the evaluation of learning, 
they will continue to influence study habits.—De 
Norman L. Krone in North Dakota Teacher. 
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By JOHN CECIL WRIGHT 


THREE COUNSELING FILMS: “Counseling 
Adolescents,” a set of three 16 mm. films, 43 min., 
B & W ($200), McGraw-Hill Book Company, 30 
West 4and Street, New York 96, N.Y. Also available 
in film-strip form; series of three strips $12, indi- 
vidual ‘icles $4.50 each. One of the films, The 
Counselor's Day, 11 min. ($55), outlines the services 
of a counselor as essential to a smooth-running 
school system since it is impossible for the classroom 
teacher to handle adequately all the situations aris- 
ing in the classroom which require guidance. A 
counselor's day is heavily laden with cases requir- 
ing special attention. Certain problems have to be 
traced through cumulative records. Informa! con- 
ferences are arranged with students. These confer- 
ences mandate more formal conferences with par- 
ents, The counselor's lunch period is frequently a 
smoke screen from behind which he gains valuable 
information from faculty members bearing on one 
or more of the many cases on his memo pad. All 
of this educational detective work may relax its 
hold temporarily while the counselor engages in a 
program of testing, maintains community contacts 
through a series of after-dinner speeches, demon- 
strates his leadership ability by taking his Boy 
Scout troop on an overnight hike, proves his aca- 
demic alertness by delving into research, or shows 
his eagerness to share his findings with others 
through the medium of magazine articles. This film 
may be of interest to parents who need to under- 
stand the counselor's function, perhaps even to 
teaching staffs who sometimes wonder what a coun- 
selor does with his time, and certainly it is impor- 
tant to would-be counselors. 

In the second counseling film, Using Analytical 
Tools, 14 min. ($75), we are given a step-by-step 
analysis of a senior-high-school student who is doing 
consistently poor work in certain subjects. The 
records indicate that his scholastic achievement has 
become less and less impressive over a period of 
time, The tools used by the counselor in his at- 
tempt to get at the source of the student's trouble 
are: cumulative file, tests, anecdotal records, inter- 
views, health data, family history, and autobiogra- 
phy. The cumulative file serves the counselor as a 
springboard for his analysis. Here past perform- 
ances and attitudes of the student may be used as 
an aid to the understanding of present attitudes and 
performances. The counselor gains much insight 
into the student's feeling toward himself—his likes 
and his dislikes—by reading ar autobiographical 
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sketch prepared for an English class. This film in 
dicates that the autobiographical approach is 
frequently revealing, since many individuals can 
write about themselves with greater volume ond 
accuracy than when expressing themselves orally. 
The all-important information source from which 
the counselor shapes his program of aid to the 
student is a series of interviews with the student 
himsclf. Through the skillful handling of the inter- 
view tool the counselor is able to begin the long and 
usually slow process of ferreting out and identify- 
ing the sources of the student's trouble. 

Diagnosis and Planning Adjustment, 18 min. ($90), 
is a sequel to the preceding title. However, it may 
be used independently without loss of continuity. 
It revolves around Lloyd, a student who used to 
get much better marks in school. Now he cannot 
concentrate. He has little interest in his future and 
seemingly no concern over the present. By careful 
diagnosis the counselor discovers a train of events 
emanating from Lloyd's home which prove to be 
the cause of his poor scholastic achievement. The 
home conditions are rectified through a series of 
skillfully managed adjustments worked out in a 
conference of the counselor, Lloyd, and Lloyd's 
mother. As the film unfolds, it becomes apparent 
that Lloyd is gaining self-confidence. Interest in 
sthoolwork and activities increases as his former 
indifference fades. Certainly all of Lloyd’s problems 
have not been solved, and others will appear. It 
is sound assumption, however, that the program of 
diagnosis employed by the counselor and the 
planned adjustments recommended by him have 
contributed much to a new Lloyd—a new Lloyd as 
evidenced through his altered attitude and gener- 
ally improved behavior. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, every junior- or 
senior-high-school counselor should have this set of 
three films at hand for frequent reference. (JrH, 
HS.) 


VEC STRIP NEWS: The Visual Education Con- 
sultants, 2066 Helena Street, Madison 4, Wis., will 
deliver to your classroom every Monday morning 
for 35 weeks (excluding long vacations) in film-strip 
form the high lights of the news of the preceding 
week. Accompanying these film strips are a teacher's 
manual, which suggests various activities for stu- 
dents, and a narrator's manual, which carries the 
stories that the various frames of the strip suggest. 
These stories are numbered to synchronize with 
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numbers appearing on the frames of the strip. The 
VEC News film strips are prepared by a group of 
teacher consultants, using various top-flight news 
sources, such as the United Press, United Nations, 
United States Department of Defense, National 
Safety Council, and leading newspapers. National 
and international news suitable for classroom dis- 
custion is here produced in capsule form, omitting 
all news referring io sex, crime, or corruption. The 
service is priced at $59.50 for 35 weeks. If, in ad- 
dition to the 95 weeks of news coverage, you desire a 
second film strip each week for 95 weeks, the 
cost is $89.50. This extended service brings to you, 
in addition to the news film strip, a permanent type 
of study film—one which may be used profitably for 
years. 

I have sampled this offer, and it seems to me to be 
both interesting and worth while. (Upper Elem., 
Jr.H, HS social studies.) 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: Step By Step, 16 
mm. film, = reels, B & W ($95), International Film 
Bureau, 57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 
This film, narrated by Ben Graver, recounts the in- 
security, tension, and restlessness which made them- 
selves felt in the mid-forties in the ranks of the 
youth of the land, especially in the big cities. The 
war left the cities with a critical housing shortage. 
Many children were not wanted at home; many 
were not wanted by the community, The develop- 
ment of defensive attitudes on the part of the youth 
resulted in the creation of gangs with the pool hall 
as headquarters. Cities were victimized by a rising 
tide of petty thievery and vandalism. Step By Step 
shows the plans formulated and action taken by the 
New York City Mayor's Committee and the City 
College of New York in neutralizing juvenile delin- 
quency in an area of the city. A select group of 
neighborhood workers was projected onto the gangs. 
The workers made friendly, co-operative contact with 
the pool-hall assemblies. The workers shot pool, 
talked, shot more pool, and with the gradual dis- 
appearance of suspicion began making suggestions 
as to how the gangs could have the activities they 
sought but have them under conditions that would 
be more favorable. 

The workers, finding basketball the activity 
most sought after by the gangs, gradually moved the 
basketball teams out of improvised courts laid off 
in vacant lots and blind alleys into the regional 
recreational centers where excellent equipment and 
instruction were available. The film points out that 
the conversion process was slow and perhaps end- 
less. But step by step it was accomplished, and the 
neighborhood tension in the experimental area 
lessened, a life of more harmony being worked out 
for the benefit of all concerned. (HS guidance 
counselors and P.T.A.) 








HEALTH HEROES: A number of years ago the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Health and 
Welfare Division, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y., distributed on request without charge a 
series of biographical sketches in booklet form en- 
titled Health Heroes. The set is composed of seven 
titles: Louis Pasteur, Walter Reed, Edward Living. 
ston Trudeau, Florence Nightingale, Edward Jenner, 
Robert Koch, and Marie Curie. Now Metropolitan 
has $5 mm. film strips to illustrate more 
fully the lives and contributions of the health 
heroes. One set of these film strips may be retained 
permanently in each school system. No charge 
(jr-H, HS.) 


ATTENTION, WATER ENTHUSIASTS: Water 
Safety, 16 mm film, 1 reel, B & W ($50), Young 
America Films, 18 East 4ist Street, New York 17, 
N.Y. This film is a playback of the rules of water 
safety which we have all had propounded to us 
from time to time and still find ourselves in the 
ridiculous position of not knowing. Water Safety 
emphasizes the importance of taking no chances 
while swimming, canoeing, boating, or just dabbling, 
or when effecting an actual rescue. If, states this 
film, your vacation is to be on or near water, learn 
to swim. The ability to swim tends to lessen the 


possibility of panic in an emergency. This is an excel. 
lent film. (Upper Elem., Jr.H, HS.) 


HISTORICAL FICTION MAP: The Globe 
Printing Company, 1445 South First Street, San 
Jose, Calif., has issued an 18” 28” map of the 
United States. Across the face of each state ap 
pears a list of works of historical fiction pertinent to 
that state, These maps are priced at $1.00 for single 
copies, 8o¢ each in quantities of 10 or more to one 
address in a single bundle. They are excellent for 
English or core classrooms. (Jr.H, HS English.) 


DIRT FARMER: An English Farm, 16 mm film, 
2 reels, B & W, rental $3 per day, British Informa- 
tion Services, go Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. As called to the attention of the viewer by 
this film, England has a favorable climate, ample 
rainfall, and four distinct seasons, so it is quite 
natural that most of the land should be devoted to 
agriculture. In fact, four-fifths of the land is under 
cultivation, The amount of rainfall is quite condu- 
cive to the growth of grass. These circumstances are 
responsible for the development of Britain's out 
standing dairying industry and the position held by 
Englend today as a breeder of livestock. Strains of 
British-bred stock are found the world over. By the 
practice of scientific agriculture, crop rotation, and 
the like, England has been able to maintain the 
fertility of the soil, without erosion, even though 
the fields have been cropped for thousands of years. 
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An English Farm gets down to cases. One sees a 
typical British farm family doing everything de 
manded by farm life, from the chores to participat- 
ing in a cattle show; from keeping the financial 
records of the farm to visiting a huge agricultural 
fair with the Queen in attendance. This film is gen- 
erally interesting and of value especially from the 
livestock angle. (Jr.H, HS and adult agricultural 
osganizations.) 


SLEEPING SICKNESS; Tsetse Fly, 16 mm film, 
2 reels, B & W ($55), rental $2.50 per day, British 
Information Services, go Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. Until British scientists, after four years 
of intensive research and experimentation, per- 
fected an inoculation which rendered impotent the 
tsetse fly, a section of Africa south of the Sahara— 
more than fifty times the size of Oregon—was held 
in the grip of a scourge worse than those which 
plagued ancient Egypt. The tsetse fly was dictator of 
central Africa. The fly produced sleeping sickness in 
human beings and was a killer of cattle. All this 
background is given in Tsetse Fly. Further, it shows 
the scientists, their serum of prevention perfected, 
moving into the realm of the “dictator” fly armed 
with their hypodermic needles to commence the 
final chapter of sleeping sickness. True the job is 
not complete, and much is to be done before Africa 
is free of sleeping sickness. But the days of this 
ancient dictator are drawing to a close, freeing a 
mighty geographic section of the world to develop 
its potential in happiness and health. (jr.H, HS 
general science and biology.) 


FREE TAPES, SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIP. 
TIONS: Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts and 
Transcriptions represents a new field of endeavor for 
the Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. This 
organization is probably best known through its an- 
nual publications—Guide to Free Films, Index to 
Free Materials, and Guide to Free Slide Films. The 
Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts and Transcriptions lists 
titles of tapes, scripts and transcriptions, running 
time of each, date released, annotations, terms and 
conditions of loan, names and addresses of agencies, 
availability, sample scripts, suggestions on use of 
scripts, information on mature and content of tapes 


and transcriptions. This first edition lists 975 free 
tapes, 88 free scripts, and 29 free transcriptions and 
is priced at $4.75. it appears that the Educators 
Progress Service has developed and made available 
another great storehouse of free materials to the 
public through this most recently completed guide 
(Every library should own a copy.) 


UNNECESSARY ACCIDENT: It Didn’: Have To 
Happen, 16 mm film, 600 ft., B & W ($75), distrib 
uted by International Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. This film makes a great 
effort to place before the users of machinery the great 
and constant need for the utilization of safety de 
vices. Stark realism is employed to point out to the 
audience just how messy and at the same time just 
how debilitating an accident can be. Lucky, the chief 
offender in this film, is the one who disobeyed all the 
rules of safety and escaped personal injury—hence 
the nickname, One fully expects to see him losing 
out to one of the machines which he continues to 
operate with careless nonchalance. But it is an in- 
nocent bystander who is victimized by the rules- 
breaking Lucky. “It is just as easy to be careful 
before as after.” (HS shop.) 


LOOK, ASK, DECIDE ... THEN BUY: The Most 
for Your Money, 16 mm film, 500 ft.. B & W ($85), 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West g2nd Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. A tired, confused, in-a-hurry Laurie 
found herself the owner of a sweater which was 
impractical, too expensive, and a type of garment 
which she did not want. True she had set out to 
buy a sweater, but she went about the task without 
benefit of analysis of the situation. She did not have 
the slightest idea of type, fabric, or price. An un- 
expected date loomed in the near future. A new 
sweater was essential. And Laurie became an im 
pulsive buyer. Conversely, her brother Tom, who 
needed a power saw, first consulted catalogues and 
newspaper advertisements, discovered from expert 
machinists the type and brand of saw which would 
satisfy his needs, and finally, an informed buyer, he 
went forth and made his purchase. He knew in ad 
vance what he wanted and got the right thing at 
the right price. (Every HS student and most adults 
should see this film.) 
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» «+ ground rules for democracy 


WHEN MEN ARE FREE! 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


When Men Are Free is a text for secondary school stu- 
dents designed to challenge discussion, stimulate research 
and reading, and promote intelligent, patriotic action—a 
unique contribution to the development of good citizenship 
When Men Are Free gives you the opportunity to enrich all 
phases of your teaching of citizenship—it gives teen-agers 
the ground rules for democracy. 





Boston New York Chica 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Dallas Atlanta Palo Alto 








HANDBOOK OF SUTHERLAND PIANO CARRIERS 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


36th ed., 1264 pp., 475 illus., 
red silk cloth, $8.00 

A new, enlarged edition of the standard annual 
directory. Used by executives and guidance officers 
everywhere as the source of information for the in 
dependent school field. Thousands of schools are de 
scribed. Listings of school memberships, associa 
tions, foundations, clinics, and vocational guidance 
agencies, a Who's Who of School Administrators, 
new Finding Lists. New and uptodate data for 





preparatory schools includes 1954 college entrance 


hgures 
@ Planes easily moved from room to room by one 


Its availability and wide distribution to public 
and private schools . . . colleges .. . libraries . . . 
advisory and information bureaus . . . educators . 
parents and all who are concerned with children, 
places it in foremost rank as a book of educational 


refereme 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 
11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 











or twe persons 
@ Five tach rubber wheels and bumpers protect 
the fleeor and woodwork 


@ Neo secidents from tipped over pianos 
@ Easy to imetall carriere——full instructions im 
claded with each set 
J. H. SUTHERLAND SUPPLY COMPANY 
2521 Kansas Avenue 
South Gate, California 























Si airleigh (Dickinson College 


RUTHERFORD TEANECK 
NEW JERSEY 


Undergraduate School 


Four-year programs leading to the baccalaureate degrees in Business 
Administration, Engineering and Science, Medical Arts, Liberal Arts. 


Graduate School 
Programs leading to the Master of Business Administration in Eco- 
nomics, Business Management and Accounting. Programs in English, 
History, Mathematics, Psychology and Sociology scheduled for Sep- 
tember, 1955. 


School of Dentistry 


To be established on the Teaneck Campus in September, 1956. Applica- 
tions now being received. 


Specialized Programs 
Two-year nursing course leading to the Associate in Arts degree and 
R.N. 


Work-study plan in Industrial Management. Student earns about $1,200 
a year while studying. 
Complete courses for Dental Hygienists and Medical Technologists. 


Scholarships 


Financial assistance available to high school students graduating in the 
upper tenth of their class. 


Dormitories 
Rooms available for both men and women on both campuses. 


Location 


Complete facilities available at the Rutherford and Teaneck campuses, 
both of which are within 15 minutes of New York City. 

















